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A literary man, poet and critic as well, once re¬ 
marked that a certain singer had the faculty of getting 
“inside the meaning of the text” he sang. If this is 
true of a singer, why not, of necessity, much more 
demanded of a player ? The latter has no words to help 
direct the thoughts of his hearers. He must create the 
poetic atmosphere that ofttimes helps to give to an instru¬ 
mental composition life, grace, and beauty. 

* * 

* * * 

Should artists marry ? is a question that has often 
been propounded. Some people question if a man of 
tlie true musicianly type can be a good husband. His 
art must ever he dearer and closer to him than any wife, 
they argue ; his thoughts, his real being, will be so much 
absorbed by the Muse that he will be careless, even ne¬ 
glectful, of the one who bears his name. Other considera¬ 
tions are urged, especially on the financial side; the 
somewhat irregular and uncertain nature of earnings, 
the rather common unbusiness-iike habits of the average 
musician; his sanguine, excitable nature, which unfits 
him to cope with the prosaic details of domestic life ; 
to say nothing of the temptations to infidelity from the 
nature of his avocation. 

Is it not possible that some of these ideas arise from 
the fact that in many people’s eyes there is still a glamour, 
that they do not take a clear, practical view of the mat- 
t er ? A musician is a business man, striving, as others, 
to earn a livelihood,—often a precarious and uncertain 
°ne, it is true,—yet with a heart lightened by love and 
enthusiasm for his art. If his neighbors view him in the 
light of a man pursuing a certain avocation, laboring 
with the talents that God has given to him, just as other 
men are supposed to do, why should he not live under 
the same conditions as other men ? Too many people 
still see around the musician, the artist, the poet, and 
other art-workers, a halo of romance that tends to injure 
the object of this silly pseudo-adoration. 

* * 

* * * 

Have you ever heard a one time popular recitation in 
the style of a homiletical treatment of the familiar 
nursery legend of “Old Mother Hnbbard”? How 
many compositions are as ridiculously apparent as mere 
mechanical imitations of works really founded upon true 
thought expressed in musical symbols ; or, looking at the 
subject from another side, how often serious composi¬ 
tions are rendered so badly as to be reduced to mere 


parodies before which the true devotee feels impelled to 
laugh, yet dare not 1 

“There is something fascinating about the music 
life ! ” said a student one day. “ A man or woman who 
takes up that work must have many happy hours in the 
course of a life-time. I have so many even in my modest 
part of a dilettante.” The cynical musician smiles, but 
grimly, when he hears such outbursts from pupils. 

* • 

* * * 

A RAILROAD track across a level plain, viewed from 
the roadside in a spot far removed from the centers of 
busy commercial and social life, seems a potential force 
of almost infinite possibilities. But let a man, cut off 
from the rest of the world by accident or design, have 
the means of making to himself music, and vistas of 
spiritual life are opened to him, broader and richer than 
any that the railroad may suggest to the recluse by the 
mountain side, or on the wide-spreading prairie. There 
is potentiality in your piano, your violin, your pencil 
and scrap of music-paper, my brother-musician. 

***** 

Train your imagination ! Fill your soul with enthu¬ 
siasm ! Work to express your ideas ! What follows ? 
So very little, often. We say, “ Words are inadequate to 
express certain feelings.” Is it not so with the singer, 
the player? He must feel so much in order to be able 
to express, through our weak, mechanical, material 
instruments, a very little. 

***** 

You call yourself a teacher, but are you one? What 
a pregnant word it is !—teaching. Be sure that you do 
teach. No work is worthy to be a life-work that does 
not demand earnest, concentrated effort. If your teach¬ 
ing is of the happy-go-lucky kind, it can scarcely be 
worthy the name. 

* * * * 

A CORRESPONDENT recently said : “ One of your edi¬ 
torial notes seemed just to fit my case.” One idea in a 
page, if it be one to aid, to stimulate others, is worth 
having written. Why not try to give your ideas to 
others in such form and expression as to do them good ? 

***** 

Experientia docet (experience teaches). The old Latin 
dogma is familiar to all. If the expression, as above, is 
new, the idea is not, as many of us have learned through 
bitter travail. Yet a truth learned by one’s own hard 
work, earnest toil, and unselfish endeavor, is worth 
much more than ten learned by mere hearsay. W hat 
we have wrestled for and have assimilated becomes bone 
of our bone, flesh of our flesh, and a living force in our 
hearts and lives. Are you delving after truths? Be a 
studeut first and then a teacher. What yon know should 
be a part of your real self. 

* * * * 

What peculiarities are in each of your pupils that 
may form the pivotal point of your work for them ? You 

must get some one thing to tie to-a base of operations 
from which to make further advances. 

***** 

Train the fingers for musical purposes, but keep mind 
training also apace. 

* * * 

The successful musician needs certain well-developed 
elements of character. A delicate sensitiveness one 
of these, and strong emotions is another. But both of 


these tend to unfit him for rough and-tumble contact 
with the world of business. If things go wrong he is 
too much stirred up, perhaps even to the loss of self- 
control and to the letting loose of his temper. Scores 
of things in every-day life that other people take no 
notice of irritate him, and people call him thin-skinned 
and fussy. His daily studies demand of him perfection 
in the minutest details, and these small things soon 
mean to him so much that he is constantly annoyed by 
the carelessness of others, not only in regard to his 
pupil’s heedless blunders, but in the common affairs of 
daily living and by contact with his fellow-men. If he 
was not made this way he would be no musician. And 
yet he should learn to confine his exacting demands to 
his art and not require or expect too much of the people 
with whom he comes in contact. He must learn to take 
life and its personal experiences as he does the weather, 
as a matter of course. 

***** 

Just how much the teacher should consider the family 
circumstances of his pupils in the pieces that he selects 
is a grave question. Often music lessons demand close 
economy in the home that the daughter may take a few 
lessons, and those who are thus depriving themselves 
should have a reward in the music given, that it be not 
such as they can not enjoy. The daughter of the day- 
laborer will hardly shine in polite society, hence a care¬ 
ful consideration of the people who will hear her play 
is but a common-sense duty. To give as good a quality 
of music as circumstances will allow is also a common- 
sense duty. To give such a pupil a severe course of 
technic, dry fetudes, and sonatinas would lie, as it were, 
defrauding her and her parents and friends of the mu¬ 
sical pleasures that are plainly their due. 

* * 

* * * 

The manufacturers of reed organs have placed hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of these instruments in the homes of 
the people, and thousands of teachers are daily giving 
lessons to reed-organ pupils. A large part of reed-organ 
pupils aim at nothing higher than to play gospel hymns 
and church music, and as a matter of fact, for home 
amusement, playing and singing these hymns is much 
the larger part of their home musical enjoyment. 
Marches and dance music come in for the next share 
of popularity. But the ambitious teacher can do much 
to improve the taste of his pupils by inducing them to 
learn the best melodies and arrangements for this 
instrument. There are quantities of really good things, 
arranged in all grades of difficulty, published in sheet- 
music form, as well as many good hook collections of 
reed-organ music which will be an agreeable relief to 
the tonic and dominant harmonies of the gosjiel hymn. 

***** 

Certain business aspects of the teaching profession 
are constantly coming to the front: whether to charge 
for lessons by the term, quarter, month, or by the year ; 
whether to charge for missed lessons ; what shall be the 
charges for sheet music? long price, or at a discount? 
if at a discount, what per cent, shall it be? if lessons 
shall lie given at the pupil's home or in the studio; 
when there arc two or more pupils in a family, if they 
shall be taken at a discount; if there shall be one price 
to all or not. Contracts by the month are gaining 
ground. This gives one extra lesson a month frequently, 
but it offsets a lesson list now and then. About missed 
lessons, nothing but vacations especially arranged for, 
long absences, as going from home, or long cases of sick- 
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am should go uncharged. If a lesson must unavoid¬ 
ably be mined it is but common courtesy to tell tbe 
teacher, for then he can make a profitable use of the 
time; still, as the time has been engaged, there should 
be no discount from the tuition. As to the sheet music 
charges, music get* worn and soiled aud many pieces 
prove unsalable. Some pnpils can not afford to pay for 
music, so the teacher gives a piece now and then. There 
is the expressage and loss of accounts by patrons never 
paying. Taking it nil in all, music should be sold at 
list price, or never at a discount of more than twenty- 
five per cent. Many teachers furnish at cost to pupils 
who cau not afford to pay full price, making it upon 
their patrons who can aflbrd to pay full price. It is au 
almost universal experience that pupils do better work 
when they take lessons at the teacher’s studio. It is 
more formal, there is an atmosphere of musical study 
about it, and the fact that they have to prepare to go 
for the lesson causes more earnestness of preparation. 
It is universally considered jnst to charge all alike, but 
there may lie circumstances in which it would be just 
to make a discount in tuition. Where there is a lack 
of means to pay for music lessons it is sometimes best 
to take part in cash and take a note for the balance. 

• * 

* * * 

Turkic exists some confusion regarding the “stab 
touch," ns to what is intended by its cultivation, and 
how much time to give to it in daily practice, and how 
to practice it. Many pnpils allow their fourth finger¬ 
nail-joint to collapse, instead of keeping it in a curved 
position. It straightens out because it is too weak to 
maintain the curved position when in active use. In a 
few pupils all four of their fingers flatten or collapse. 
In these cases tbe “stab touch” is of valne if at the 
Instant of key contact the finger is curved and kept so ; 
but it should not be used with too much vigor, for 
the shock to the joints tends to stiffen rather than to 
strengthen. This touch indeed needs to be lightly used, 
aud not practiced long at a time. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR MUSIC TEACHERS. 


Tiirbr has been considerable discussion concerning 
the matter of an official examination for persons propos¬ 
ing to teach music. England has a number of institu¬ 
tions which conduct examinations and grant certificates. 
The great aim of many people is to secure a certificate 
how or whence seems a matter of small consideration! 
Sir John Stainer draws an interesting pen picture of 
the result in an address lx;fore the Incorporated Society 
of Musicians at their recent meeting in London : 


It am (tears want to become paid teachers, let then 
pass through the same training and ordeals as proles 
sio.iula There are scores ol them, I am nw.ire, who Imv, 
already done so, and we meet them with friendly ham 
as co workers; but, the tests should tie of uu,versa 
application before we can even hope to suppress the vasl 
amount of worthless instruction now beiug given. Anc 
il any remedy can be found, the sooner it is applied th< 
better, tor the mischief ts rapidly spreading and if 
bringing others to its train. One of them is ttiis • If in 
any town some known tyro suddenly announces that hr 
has won a certificate, and takes h.s admiring friend* 
into his parlor to show them how elegantly it is printed 

and how beautifully it is framed, sr-ores of other mo il 
who rightly know bow small his qualifications Lem 
b> him to be couched for the same examination }fe 
does his best to get then, through ; the greater unrulier 
he pulls through the more numerons will be hi« punil. 
Hut the-e pupils, as soon as they get thec^Ve Wj™ 
01 paper, begin to teach and prepare others for the same 
examiimnons. The result i, that if one bad teacher ge s 
f h 1". " ‘‘"T" n instantly increasing eh^s 

of bid tem hers. whose bad inflnence coca on 
in ever widening circles. I oncea-kcl ,,, „id esmhlbhed 
and much respected provincial teacher how lie was 
t.ng on He replied, -Oh. there are no pnp-I, toT had 
now in this town or neighborhood, they are »ll 
Another great evil is this: Men with n keen - 

ne-w have discovered how profitable it is to rfi !L ° bn81 ' 
frfieure. so instead of having . few ela^^^lUTf 
recognized pos,»,on ami probity, we find a Inro. » u f 
of in-t.tat.on« and limited companies n,,n,ber 

then,selves for tbe profitabirbad^ hobi s* 

nations ln nor towns, and w" H them^ * 
agents and representative* all over the LnVeT'"'"'* 
them in their nnseemly scramble. Sort wiflJn* *7** 
mg any opinion a* to the merits or nio'tiv offer ' 
these examining bodies, one fanlt they 2l °l " ny ° f 
common. Then arc renpont,bit to »„iW, ^ have ,n 
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From time to time there have appeared in The Etude 
accounts of musical societies and clubs composed of 
amateur musicians, but none which seem to have worked 
along the same line as the one with which I have the 
honor to be connected. 

For this reason I venture to give an account of our 
society’s work and scope. Our experience may prove an 
incentive to many students aud lovers of music, who 
have a desire to combine work and social interests to 


produce systematic results. 

Our society, which we have named “ The Crescendo,” 
is now entering upon the fourth year of its existence 
—noteworthy fact, as the city in which the club is 
located has long enjoyed (?) a reputation for indifference 
to the better class of music. 

The number of members is limited to twelve, elected 
by vote of the society, two negative votes being sufficient 
to exclude a candidate, thus securing congeniality among 
the members. Each successful candidate must possess 
a fair amount of musical education, either in singing or 
the use of some instrument, enough to enable her to 
interpret with some degree of intelligence the music of 
the various composers prescribed in the course of study 
for the year. Meetings are held every two weeks from 
October until June, at the homes of the different mem¬ 
bers. 


The program includes a written examination upon the 
essays of the last meeting from questions provided by 
the examiner. A record of each person’s work is made, 
and a prize awarded at the end of the year to the 
one having the largest number of correct answers. 
Upon the conclusion of these important preludes the 
musical program is taken up. A regular subject is as¬ 
signed beforehand, and each member is expected to take 
active part either in solos, duets, trios, or in any way she 
may prefer. 

Simple refreshments are offered by the hostess at the 
end of tbe musical numbers, affording a delightful 
means of carrying oat the social spirit of the gathering. 

The latter part of the afternoon is devoted to a musi¬ 
cal game prepared by the hostess. This may be original 
or a musical adaptation of the many games now in vogue. 

The work of the first two years was general in charac¬ 
ter, but last year a more elaborate plan of study was 
prepared and carried out, as the following will show : 


centuries. Essay, “Music In Italy previous to Seventeenth Ce 
tury." Sketch. Sca.latti, Composers: Carissimi, Monteverc 
Culonnn, Slrailella, Itossl,Scarlatti, Durante, Ctiaarosa, Pergolesi. 

November 14.-Sketch, Cherubini. Composers: Cherubini, Loti 
SponMartini. 

November «J—Country, Germany. Period, seventeenth and eis 
Uenth centuries Essay,“Musicin Germany previous to Bach 

^pircXei Miuic - stetch ’ iisu<w a,,d 
cEKST* GIU ° k ' C0 ” ,,0Ser,: GIUCk ' P ‘ eyel ’ Roraber 

cl7rX,lT tCb ’ M0ZaH - *'en g < 

January ». MW.-Sketch, Haydn. Essay, "The Symphony » 
Janmry M.—Sketch, Beethoven. Essay, " The Sonata.- 
t*>n»| ,, " 7ry » 5 ’ , Cou " tr7 ’ E “gl«nd. Period, seventeeuth and elgi 

20 ; VarCA *- EMay ’ “ Itali *“ OP*™.” Composers: Same as Februar 

Sk^ch?, w r CO “ 0 nt 7’ Ger,nar, y. Peri <>d, nineteenth centun 
“ ROmamiC SCh ° 01 -” ” 

Schubert ’ Meyerbeer. Illustrated readln. 
The Erl King." Composers: Schubert, Meyerbeer 

del*oh„ , . 7 '~ SketCh ’ “ en<i<!l ” 0lln - Essa P> “ Tl ’e Oratorios of Me, 

Nay b-Sketoh, Schumann. Composer: Schumann. 

V “km.nn° r UermaD 8ke,ch( *’ «*««. RIetz, Jer 

Strauss!^ ~® ketcbe *> Prana, Brahms, Becker, Flotow, von Supp, 

June 5.— Sketch, Richard Wagner Fssav '< nr,™. • « 

Illustrated reading, " The Hying Du, chmZ.’. agner, “ ° Pera ' 


rj a UI ornnoert 

Schumann were performed was given daring the yea 
The coming year will be devoted to nineteenth 
tury composers in various countries. In selecting m 
for our programs, we have kept in mind the say 


“ What is worth doing at all, is worth doing well ’’ ani j 
have taken only the best of each composer’s work ren 
dering it, so far as we were capable, in a style befittinc 
its worth. 

It has often been remarked that in onr intercourse 
neither unfriendly spirit nor friction has developed The 
explanation is simple. While we recognize the social 
spirit in our gatherings, we emphasize the intellectual 
bond which unites us, and in mutual interchange of 
knowledge we have thus far found no opportunity for 
small jealousies. 

Emerson says, “Hitch your wagon to a star.” This 
is tacitly onr motive. As we rise in musical and intel¬ 
lectual power, we must inevitably find more room for 
broadening and increasing our capacities. By this 
means we hope still to retain and deserve onr name 
“The Crescendo.”—M. Bektha Robeson, of New 
burgh, N. Y. 

***** 

It is unfortunate, to say the least, that sectional and 
other animosities played so prominent a part at the late 
Convention of the Federation of Women’s Musical Clubs, 
which was held in Chicago. 

The press of the country could not restrain their 
gallantry ; but made toothsome morsels of the squabbles, 
and rolled them under their tongnes with a gusto that 
savored of more than ordinary satisfaction. Sarcasm- 
tipped witticisms and condescending cynicism colored 
every reference to the proceedings. 

It is to be hoped that the cause for which the real, un¬ 
selfish workers have been laboring has not been injured 
by those who sought merely to fill the public eye and 
ear. 

Just how mnch serious work was done we are not pre¬ 
pared to say, and what permanent good has been accom¬ 
plished remains to be disclosed by the future which is 
yet to come. 

That Mrs. Sntro did earnest, energetic, self denying 
work must be acknowledged by all, even by those who 
refused her their unqualified support. It has been 
proven that a Federation is among the possibilities. It 
is self evident that thorough and comprehensive organ¬ 
ization, even a centralization of the general direction, 
must give force and definite energy to all efforts for tbe 
improvement of the home and social life of the women 
of the United States with all the multitudinons benefits 
implied by development in the life and ideals of the 
mothers and sisters. 

Mrs. Uhl, wife of the former ambassador to Germany, 
a lady of culture aud high social experience aud tact, 
has an alluring field before her as president. The seed 
sown by Mrs. Sutro and her admini.-tnition must have 
fallen into fallow ground in many places, and now let 
the new officers bend every effort to nourish and cherish 
the tender plants and bring them to a hardy maturity. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the manner in 
which the contest was carried on, and the rather plain 
evidence of sectionalism, and, perhaps, even civic jeal¬ 
ousy, have left scars that may require some time to heal. 
And yet we feel sure that the Eastern division ol the 
Federation will turn in, and, with a will, set to work to 
carry on the work so successfully and promisingly initi¬ 
ated. Nothing is to be gained by division, and every¬ 
thing hitherto accomplished maybe lost. The work is 
here to he done ; let the workers not be wanting. 

-X- * 

Rupert Hughes contributes an article to tbe Mar ( 

“ Centnry ” on “Women Composers,” in which be 
says : A prominent publisher tells me that where, some 
years ago, only about one-tenth of the manuscripts s nb 
mitted were by women, now their manuscripts ontnum 
her those of the men two to one. While this ratio will 
not hold in published compositions, the rivalry is c ' ofe 
even there. Women are writing all sorts of music. 
few of them have already written in the largest fornix 
producing work of excellent quality and still beth r 
promise. It is in the smaller forms, however—in in 9 * 111 
mental solos and short songs—that they have naturally 
found their first success. So good has their work been 
here that honesty compels the admission that hardly 
any living men are putting forth music of finer qnahU’ 
deeper sincerity, truer individnality, and more adequate 
courage than the best of the women composers. 



It is announced that Sarasate is to make a concert 
tour in Russia. 

Paderewski played in Leipzig during the past 
month with Nikisch as conductor. 

The veteran violinist Joachim is’still giving concerts. 
His quartet is to play in London this month. 

A “French Bayreuth ” at Versailles is talked of as 
a result of the recent Wagnerian movement in Paris. 

A new work by Richard Strauss, founded on the great 
Spanish classic “ Don Quixote,” is soon to he given, it is 
said, in Cologne. 

Marmontel, a noted pianofore teacher of Paris, died 
there a short time since. Bizet, Dubois, Paladilhe, were 
among his pupils. 

Busoni, the well-known pianist and Bach editor, is 
the son of an Italian father and a German mother, unit¬ 
ing in himself two strongly marked musical races. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan has given up his country resi¬ 
dence and will hereafter live in London and on the 
Continent. He has earned the right to a life of pleasure 
and travel. 

Mr. David Bispham has lately appeared in a new 
light—that of a playwright. He has arranged a musical 
drama called “ Adelaide,” in which he himself takes the 
part of Beethoven. 

After various contradictory reports it seems settled 
that Anton Seidl will not return to Germany although it 
is an undoubted fact that he received several tempting 
offers from the Fatherland. 

There is a report current that Lady Charles Halle 
will make a concert tour in this country. Lady Hall6, 
known as Normann-Neruda before her marriage, was 
perhaps the finest lady violinist in the world. 

There is good reason to believe that a fund will be 
subscribed by wealthy New York City patrons of music 
to establish a permanent orchestra in that city. Phila¬ 
delphia papers are urging that a similar movement be 
initiated in the Quaker City. 

Mme. Melba will make a tour across the continent to 
San Francisco and possibly to Australia, with a strong 
support. She will appear in all her leading roles. No 
doubt the West will welcome this opportunity to hear 
the greatest prima donna of the day. 

Mr. A. J. Hipkins, the historian of the pianoforte, 
makes the announcement that an upright grand piano 
has been discovered in Italy hearing the date 1739. This 
antedates Frederici’s instruments, and, if authentic, is of 
'alne to the history of the pianoforte. 

It is now announced that Emil Paur will remain as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, that his 
contract has five years more to run. Colonel Higginson 
denies that negotiations had been entered into with 
Richard Strauss and Felix Weingartner. 

(1 “ Rs - Mary Cowden-Clarke, the authoress of the 
Concordance to Shakspere, ” and daughter of Vincent 

- °'ello, founder of the great music publishing house of 

- otello, Ewer & Co., died in January. She was editor 
0 Movello’s “Musical Times ” for some years. 

Dr. E. J. Hopkins, whose name is well known to 
organists and choir-singers, has retired from his position 
as organist of the historic old Temple Church in London. 

e is nearly eighty years of age. An English musical 
journal calls him the “ Grand Old Man” of music. 

Great interest has been manifested, in the few large 
les * n which Franz Rummel has appeared, in the play- 
8 of this ‘ veritable giant,” as one of the New York 
on^ 78 Ca ^ S b ' m ‘ The historical recitals which he gave, 
a Previous visit to this country, made a profound im- 
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pression upon the musical public. A demand is made Mo. Mrs. Stevenson is acting as the American represen- 
that he duplicate that series. tative of the Leipzig committee. 


The collection of musical treasures of all kinds, made 
by the late Alexander W. Thayer, Beethoven’s biogra¬ 
pher, was sold in Boston during the previous month. 
No doubt some of the material is valuable toward a com¬ 
pletion of Thayer’s great work, a consummation much 
to be desired. 

The approaching English Covent Garden opera season 
will include the following well-known artists: Calve, 
Melba, Nordica, Earnes, Gadski, Zelie de Lussan, the 
de Reszkes, David Bispham, and Planqon. Some new 
operas hy Mancinelli, Saint-Siiens, and Massenet are 
expected to he given. 

At the last meetiug of the Board of Directors of the 
Cincinnati College of Music, one of the members made 
a severe attack on Mr. Frank Van Der Stucken and his 
management. It is said that the school has greatly 
prospered under his direction, and no cause for dissatis¬ 
faction seems to exist. 

Chicago is to have an addition to its list of concert- 
halls and studio buildings. The new Stndehaker Build¬ 
ing provides for two music halls on the ground floor, and 
in the upper part for a magnificent assembly room for 
private musicales and assemblies. A very large part of 
the space is to be devoted to music studios. 

The New York newspapers announce that the operatic 
forces of the Damrosch-Ellis and Grau people are to be 
united in some measure. This will give a fine array of 
eminent singers, probably the best in the world. It 
will be a relief to the musical world that the acrimonious 
rivalries of late years have been amicably adjusted. 

It is reported in one of the Boston daily papers that 
the successor to Carl Zerralin, as conductor of the famous 
Handel and Haydn Society, will be Mr. Angnsto Rotoli, 
well known to students of the N. E. Conservatory of 
Music, as a successful teacher of singing and a condnctor 
of prominence in Italy before his coming to this country. 

The Pittsburg Orchestra is having its trials. The 
concerts during the past season have not been a financial 
success, and the condnctor, Frederic Archer, the famous 
organist, has not been re-engaged. The baton has been 
given to Mr. Victor Herbert, the well known operatic 
composer, ’cellist, and bandmaster. He will commence 
his duties in the fall. 


A matter of interest to Bach admirers and to histor¬ 
ians and antiquarians has just been announced in Lon¬ 
don. Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, the well-known states¬ 
man, is an ardent lover of music, especially the old 
German masters. He proposes to pay the expenses of 
the publication in English of the famous book of Andreas 
Bach, which is in the Leipzig Library. The book 
belonged to a relative of the great Bach, and contains 
manuscript copies of fourteen works by J. S. Bach, 
besides a considerable number hy other masters. 

Ebenezer Prout, the well-known English theorist 
and editor, recently said that Bach, like Shakspere and 
the Bible, is inexhaustible. He went on to say that 
every three weeks he played through the whole of the 
forty-eight preludes and fugues, discovering new beauties 
each time that he had missed before. Bach is certainly the 
musician’s musician. Once that certain peculiarities of 
construction, so different from the modern romantic and 
dramatic school, are understood, the player delights in 
delving in the polyphonic mysteries of the great master, 
and rejoices in the rich treasures of harmonic beauty 
hidden there from the casual student. 

Last year there was, considerable talk concerning 
Sieveking’s large hand and his great stretch. Siloti, 
the Russian pianist now touring this country, has a most 
remarkable power of extension in his hand, although the 
size is not extraordinary. He is able to reach from C to 
F sharp in the octave above. He is also able to play 
an octave with the thumb and forefinger. Another feat 
attributed to him is to play two thirds, separated by an 
octave, with one hand, as C—E—C—E, with filth, fourth, 
second, and first fingers. A number of great pianists, 
with small or medium-sized hands, have also possessed 
this facility of extension, although, perhaps, not to so 
great a degree. 

It seems undeniable that interest in music, as well as 
willingness to support musical enterprises, is growing in 
the Southern States, when one reads the announcement 
of the South Atlantic States Musical Festival, to be held 
at Spartanburg, S. C., nnder the auspices of the Converse 
College Choral Society, April 27-29. Dr. It. H. Peters, 
of the college, is the general director of the festival. An 
orchestra of forty-five, from Boston, under Emil Mollen- 
hauer, will assist, and the soloists will include such 
well-known artists as Campanari, J. H. McKinley, Wru. 


The Italian Banda Rossa (Red Band) has had a stormy 
treer in this country. Last month they came back to 
ew York penniless and in most desperate straits, lmt 
ith the organization intact. They are victims of the 
.pacity of a greedy promoter who sought to exploit 
le band for his own benefit. When publicity was gi ven 
, the rapacious methods employed, public support failed 
ie whole undertaking. 

It is announced that John C. Freund, well known in 
ie field of musical journalism, will establish a new paper 
, New York, to be called “Music, Art, and Drama, 
he first number will appear in the early fall so it is 
tid We hope the new enterprise will find abundant 
inport It is also reported that the Boston “ Mns.cal 
i ” will be removed to New York City. Nothing 
as been announced, but we suppose Philip Hale is to be 
lie editor as heretofore. 

The Incorporated Society of Musicians met in London 
ist month. This organization includes nearly all ie 
rominent English musicians. A fine program of has- 
ares and discussions was the special feature of the 
ithering. Tallis’ great motet in forty P^ta was sung^ 
L number of the members were in the chorus. T 
antet was followed by a toy symphony, the orchestra 
ieing made up hy members of the society. Ebenezer 
>ront was conductor. 

On April 1st, Herr Johannes Weidenhacb will cele- 

,rate the twenty-fifth anniversary of his connection wit, 
he Leipzig Conservatory. It is proposed to present a 
estimoniaf tobim on this occasion. All American pnpils 
,f Herr Weidenbach. who may read this notice s 
,, reonested to commnnicate at once with -lrs. 
Zme Strong Stevenson, 3631 Olive street, St. Iamis, 


H. Rieger, Mary Louise Clary, Kathrin Uilke, and Dr. 
Carl E. Dufft. We wish Director Peters aud his enthu¬ 
siastic coadjutors a complete financial as well as artistic 
success. If more of these enterprises, even on less 
extensive a scale, were initiated in other parts of the 
country the interest in music would be doubly and 
trebly strengthened. 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION. 


The annnal essay competitions which The Etude 
has conducted for several years past have always excited 
great interest among onr renders and contributors. They 
have been of valne to The Etude in bringing us into 
relations with new writers, frequently of originality and 
power. To the competitors we are sure they liave been 
stimulating, in affording that incentive to the very best 
work that they cau do. 

We will show onr appreciation of the support we have 
received in former years hy increasing the amount of the 
various prizes. This time we will distribute $110, ac¬ 
cording to the following scale : 

First prize.$jj® 

Second prize,. “Y 

Third prize,. 

Fourth prize,. 

No restrictions are made as to subject, except that the 
essays must be in line with the character of the journal. 
We can not use historical or biographical matter in this 
contest. 

The competition will close April 1st. The essays will 
appear in May. The judges will lie the corps of editors 
of this journal. The length of the essay should not 
exceed 1500 words, and competition is open to all. 
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ijff QUESTIONS 

^answers' 


[Our subscribers are invited to send in questions for this 
department. Please write them on one side of the jMper only, 
and not with other things on the same sheet. IN EVERY 
Cahk the Writer’s Full Address must be Given, 
or the questions will receive no attention. In no case will the 
writers name be printed to the questions in Til K ETUDE. 
Questions that have no general interest will not receive atten¬ 
tion.] 

I. eye.—Reed-organ bellows uisy bo defective from so many 
can sea that It Is Inipomihlc for us to advise you without further par¬ 
ticulars. Can you uot fuel just where It leaks? 

C. E. W.—The use of a bowl of water in a room where there Is a 
piano la to create sufficient moisture to counteract Ihe dry heat pro¬ 
duced by the stove. But to do this the water must tie eva|iorated by 
beat, therefore, the water la useless unless placed on Ihe stove; on 
no account place Iton the piano. Rubbing the strings moderately 
with a chamois skin la the best and safest way of removing rust. 
Carbolic acid should never be used. 

<). II —In reply to your question In regard lo plain song, we can 
recommend the work by llelmore, published In Novello's series of 
music primers, also the ortlclo on " Plain .Song” In Urove's “Dic¬ 
tionary.'' 

M. It. tv.—Your question In regard to position at the piano can be 
answered concisely by quoting from a recent article in an English 
exchange by C. A. Khrenfechter, a well-known exponentof the Deppe 
method : 

“If you sit high, the whole weight of the arm (mines more or less 
to hear on the wrist and lingers, hampering the independent action 
of the latter. If you sit low, so that there be a gentle rise from the 
elbow to the wrist, then the position will be correct, the arm will 
assume Us proton- shape, and there will be no pressing on the wrist 
and fingers, while Ihe muarles are in the prescribed state of tension. 
Deppe says, • You may have the soul of an angel, yet if you sit high 
the tone will uot be poeUa."* 

In regard to distance from Ihe keyboard, we quote the following: 
" Neither loo clone nor loo far from the keyboard, the hitter most to 
tie avoided. Often trouble arises from a strain on the spine. A hard 
cushion placed between the back of the pupil and the chair will 
remora stiffness and atraln.” 

L. P. E. — I,andon's " Writing Hook " was compiled on the princi¬ 
ple that each aubject ahotild be thoroughly treated before introducing 
the next, hence the buss-clef was not Introdnccil until the beginner In 
music was well grounded In the notea of the treble-clef. Also, when 
the treble-clef becomes a tlxed fact in the mind of a pupil then he 
has a foundation npon uhich he can build the notes of the bass-clef 
without confusion, learning them as a part of a great stalTof eleven 
lines, with the middle line omitted except when notes demand Its 
prvwotice. 

R. K.—Elementary harmony should be begun at about the fourth 
grade, on a basis from I to X. But much depends upon the mental 
maturity and brightness of the pupil when to begin harmony, for 
while It Is not an especially difficult subject, yet It demands close 
study and the ability to think out the application of principles in 
Independent work. Clarke’s “New Harmony,” nowin course of 
preparation, to he Issued by this house, will be especially adapted to 
student use, for while not a difficult method, yet It la an advanced 
Idea. Your question shout what to study ; Why not begin the 
easier pieces of Schubert, .Schumann, Chopin's Mazurkas, and the 
best movements from Mozart’s sonatas; also, the better grades of 
modern sheet music, such pieces as Rubinstein's •' Polka Roheme ” 
hia "Kamennol Oat row," Godard's “An Matin," thamlnade’s 
" Witar Sprites," •' Flatterer," and “ Scarf Dane*.” 

V. S.-1. It la, as you say, true that beginners follow the angering 
In their Brst reading rather than the notes. After more than thirty 
years of experience the writer can see no harm In this, for it Is well 
for the pupil to know surely that angering la important. It Is diffi¬ 
cult for an Immature mind to do many things at once, and If the 
child can read easier for a few weeks by going partly by the Bnger- 
log. he has gained that much. Later be will find that the fingering 
does not slwsy. mean . certain key, and he will be compelled to read 
notes Instead of reading by fingering, and before the Utter has be¬ 
come a fixed habit. 

* mi •T'lwMes are pretty generally used by vocal teach¬ 

ers. They help to give an Indlrldualtty to the tone# of the scale 
and when used so that the same syllable Indicates the same degree of 
thea,.of ,h. keys, ,h. names are useful In Mg^^T 
1 The tonic sol-fa system I. . method of teaching sight-singing 
and harmony by the morahle scale and the use of the soPU syllables* 

InRUlTet^* 0 " npl " T "‘ l * UW no “"°n, which is simply the 

InUial letter of each name, instead of the round notes npon the suit 

“> *beo!ute pitch of C. 

^mo^Ud3.,^t n *" 0f kPT - 80 ‘ h “ *■'-'* »— 

™,th T LT? nf ‘° 10 ' li ’- r ™ 1 ^ bp l, ‘« «» Ion. Is good. Inas- 
moeb aslt give. . more rlrld mental conception of thethlni sZ 
helps the bends te feel their wey from key to key Br this me 
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been laid, it is necessary that the score should be carefully studied, 
aud that Ibe changes of position in the notes should be reasoned out. 

IX. G.—1. When an accompaniment is in sextoiets and at the same 
time there is a dotted eighlh note with a sixteenth in the melody, 
play the last melody note nearly with the last sextolet, perhaps a 
very little before taking the sixth accompaniment note. The great 
mass of players make the sixteenth following a dotted eighth too 
long, often giving it the same length as that given to the dotted 
note, in other words, playing two eighths; yet they get in a rough 
staccato effect, a certain indecisive baiting that they think gives 
each note its true time value; hence there is no harm in having a 
pupil make the sixteenth fully short. 

2. Your pupil that lacks animation and life can get a touch with 
some vim In it by studying the Mason “Technic” properly. She 
should give much attention to the exercises Nos. 3,5,20, and 22 of vol. 
1, and of the accented scales and arpeggios of vol. ii. These exercises 
demand a rapid and energetic use of the fingers. Also, give lively 
and vivacious music a part of the time, but not entirely cutting off 
the dreamy kind that is enjoyed by the pupil so much. Teach her 
the chord touches found in the latter part of Landon’s “ Founda¬ 
tion Materials," and then give her some of Scotson Clark’s marches, 
Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March,” and pieces containing chords 
that are full of brilliancy. 

8 . In reply to your question in regard to scales, we quote the 
following from a standard work on technic: 

“ The passing, in a connected manner, of the third finger over the 
fourth aud fifth, the right hand ascending and left descending in 
scales of thirds, requires most scrupulous attention. The usual posi¬ 
tion of the hand is changed by turning it a trifle to the outside, thus 

assisting the fingering 2 8 in giving a perfect connection. The con¬ 
necting between 3 8 is accomplished by the fifth finger only, which 

must remain down until the third is passed over and placed upon 
the next key. In like manner scales of thirds are to be connected, 
in the right hand descending and left ascending, by means of the 
thumb, the hand, however, retaining its usual position.” 

E. M. G.—Pupils need to learn to play arpeggios on the common 
chords with the thumb on the tonic, even if thelatter is on a black 
key, as well as using the thumb on white keys only. The best 
teachers require this in their daily work, hearing and seeing them 
played by pupils both ways. In an elementary work, the author of 
“ Touch and Technic ” thought best to give the thumbs to the tonic 
in ail of the arpeggios made of the common chords, whetherit began 
on a black key or not. 

E. I. W.—As you say, there are many musical pieces that are so 
near the border-line that separates good music from trash that it is 
hard to decide sometimes whether to use them or not. The writer has 
recently been trying to get a girl interested in Schumann’s “ Album 
for the Young," but with poor success. He then gave her Leybach’s 
Fifth Nocturne." This piece was learned quickly and with evident 
interest. Slow-going pupils can sometimes be awakened into a 
spirited style by giving them Blake’s “ Waves of the Ocean Galop,” or 
Iaidovic’s “ Galop du 1 liable ” In such cases these pieces serve a 
definite art purpose and are of value—yes, almost indispensable. 

G. J. N.—The poor playing that your pupil is doing doubtless 
comes from her being allowed to play her first little pieces and exer¬ 
cises imperfectly, for, as you say, she loves music and has talent. 
Allowing a pupil to pass lessons Imperfectly learned is a common 
mistake, thus hindering all real progress and meantime confirming a 
habit of half doing allotted lessons. 

T. M. D.—Pupils should play well enough to do pieces in the fifth 
or sixth grade before beginning the study of the pipe-organ 
Stainer’s “Organ Method” is excellent for the first lessons, for it re¬ 
quires the pupil to usehU feet without looking at them or the pedals 
and gives many pieces for the training of the feet and the left hand’ 

to be independent one of the other. 

E. T. R.-Sight-reading in classes for the pianoforte, we learn from 
t arl Faelten, is taught in a large class-room with eight pianos 
eight to Sixteen pupils participating in the work. They play at 
sight, in unison, music for two hands and four hands. This how 
ever, forms only a part of the training, which also includes training 
n transposing, memorizing, analyzing, keyboard harmony, etc and 
hi designed to develop the general musical faculties of the pupils 
Children . classes meet once a week for this exercise. Adults who 
study professionally meet twice a week. The work is very fascinat¬ 
ing, and the results, not only In playing at sight but also in all-round 
musical proficiency, are excellent. 

G. H. R.—You ask what material for work on the reed organ forms 
a good succession |to Kuhlau’s “ Book II of Sonatines ” or Clem- 

°P’ “• 87 > and 38. We would recommend the 

““UL“ CTdetaoh ”' s “ Songs Wi,hout Words ” or 

1 n. G ;r Y ,T qt,< * tion regarding staccato from fingers or wrist is 
eft to the judgment of player. The shortest staccato is made fram 
the wrist also all double notes or chords. If not stated in themusic 
as fiTthe 2 S ° Ve ™ ed by lhe ch »recter and style of the composition 
refers f ? f slaccato ~ how crisp, and emphatic. This 
rafera to finger staccato. Portamento is a reluctant aud lingering 
separation of the fingers from the keys and is properly done with 

the kTy? ^ ‘‘ ,,d 8 Pli8, ' , ° WH8t 'fingers from 

H. L. R-Ifrour pupil is physically well, there is no good reason 
why she should not be able to keep her hands in p„ sit i„ n B on the T eJ - 

snu v'wien wm! 1 , TT" 9 P ° 8i,i ° n when *">"*, she should onfv 
endeavor is requisite ou teacher’s and pupil’s part, and thf^ 


should be held up lightly with a pencil as long as it takes to form th e 
habit. 

W. B.— Short fingers are not in themselves any hindrance to good 
piano playing. I have put my hand on your drawing and find y 0llr 
fingers are the same length as mine, excepting that your third and 
fourth fingers are about an eighth of an inch the longer. Your little 
finger need not trouble you, provided you learn howto develop its 
possibilities correctly. The wrist should be trained to do half the 
work in piano playing, thus saving the fingers all unnecessary effort 
especially in expanded passages. There are ways and means of 
developing every kind of hand for piano playing. 

A. M. P. B.—The commonly received opinion as to the origin of 
the major scale is that it is a survival of what is called in the 
ecclesiastical system the Ionian scale, this being the only octave 
succession in which the half-tones fall between the third and fourth 
and seventh and eighth, because no chromatic notes existed in the 
ecclesiastical scales. But the fact that the major scale exists in Asia 
and has, probably, from time immemorial, would seem to render 
this opinion of little value. In fact, the major scale seems to satisfy, 
in some way that can not l>e explained, a necessity of our mental 
constitution. 

The minor scale (natural) is a survival of the old Greek scale, but 
to satisfy modern ears there must be a half-tone between the seventh 
and eighth of a scale; but if seven is raised, there is the awkward 
interval of a tone and a half between six and seven,—therefore, six 
is raised,—and we get the melouic scale. 

The harmonic scale is so called because all the notes in it may be 
harmonized by the three principal chords of the scale; whereas 
the raised sixth can not be harmonized agreeably without going out¬ 
side of the chords natural to the scale. 

Suspension implies that the suspended tone is foreign to thechord. 
There is a rule that the note on which the suspension revolves must, 
at least, be of equal value, but it is little regarded. As to the note 
that prepares the suspension, there is no rule as to its value. 

F. C.—The key of C is called the natural scale or key, because it 
does not have any sounds in it modified by sharps or flats. It is, 
therefore, the easiest key for beginners to read. 

Kindly tell me what is meant by the “ great C,” “ small C, M “one- 
line C,” and “one-line F,” and the “one-line G.”—E. S. 

E. S.—By great C is meant sixteen-foot C, that is, two octaves 
below C, second space, bass clef. The octave of sounds from this C 
to C below the bass is called the great octave. C below the bass is 
one-line C, then the next C is two-line, and so on. As a system of 
nomenclature it is more used by organ-builders than auy others. 
Iu modern usage, the great octave is generally called the sixteen- 
foot octave, from the fact that it requires an open pipe sixteen 
feet long to produce its lowest sound; then the next octave is the 
eight-foot octave, next the four-foot, and so on. 

Radieuse means radiant, or shining. 


REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ETUDE ” FOR 1898. 


1. During the year 1897 The Etude contained eighty- 

eight musical compositions, both vocal and instru¬ 
mental, valued at $30.05. 

2. During the year 1897 Tiie Etude contained 395 arti¬ 

cles on subjects of the greatest value to students of 
music, contained in 340 pages. 

3. The greatest writers, thinkers, players, and teachers 

contributed to this magazine during the past year. 
Can yon afford not to be brought thus iu contact with 
them ? 

4. If you read and profited by but two of these articles, 

you received the full value of the subscription price. 

5. Daring the year 1897 we gave five supplements, any 

one of which was worth the subscription price. 

6. The Etude during the past year was the brightest 

and best journal published in the interest of the 
student of music. During 1898 it will be brighter and 
better than ever before. 

Can you afford to be without this journal ? 

It furnishes you with sheet music, both vocal and 
instrumental. 

It lets you know what is going on in the musical 
world. 

It lets you know everything new of value that is 
published. 

It is a veritable teacher to you,—and of the best. 

The price is $1.50 for a year’s subscription. 

Published by Tlieo. Presser, 1708 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


The power to feel time—the natural throb of '* s 
rhythmic pulsation—should be pleasantly hut thorough!.' 
instilled into the miuds of even the youngest pupd 3 
until it becomes a part of their very nature. Technic 
is good, but it should not hold the first place. The 
ability to read music and to play with rhythmic accuracy 
are primary essentials ; the rest will come in time. 
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practical point5 b> Eminent Tfeocberj 


fellow-student who practices slowly, or with one hand 
alone. 

There are too many shirks who choose paths that 
seem easy, but lead to nowhere ; too many superficial 
students who are satisfied with the reputation the judg¬ 
ment of the ignorant awards to them. All things be¬ 
come easy to the one who takes pains in the beginning. 
How happy would lie the lot of the teacher il all the 
pupils would adopt the orderly and systematic habits of 
study that make all things easy ! 


Missionary Music Work. 

CARL W. GRIMM. 

CONSIDERING the fact that in some districts of the 
civilized world the musical profession is apparently over¬ 
crowded a few well-meaning persons have earnestly 
advocated the idea that some of the younger and more 
courageous musicians should emigrate to countries 
where music is not yet cultivated as an art, where they 
mivht find new and better fields. They have said it in 
spite of those who claim that “ there is always plenty of 
room on the top,” or of those who claim “there is still 
more at the bottom.” No doubt, before long, when the 
proper political arrangements have been made, there 
will be many enterprising yonng musicians of the 
United States going to Hawaii or Cuba to seek their 
Klondike fortunes in those countries. But how much 
missionary work is yet to be done for music, for several 
generations to come, in so many of the smaller cities, 
towns, and villages of our big country ! The country 
lad who ardently studies music, takes lessons from the 
best teacher in the nearest town, and rides on horseback 
from one village to the other to give lessons there, plays 
the cabinet organ, and instructs the choir in Ins own 
village church, does more to promote mnsical culture in 
bis community than many of his presumptuous city 
fellow-teachers do in theirs. He is tilling the ground 
upon which is to grow a musical public. No one need 
think that we soon will have the visionary golden days 
when art will be the profession of all; when we shall 
have only amatenTS, and will dispense with artists 
altogether ! Nature provides against that, for she dis¬ 
tributes her gifts unevenly, and not all of those possess¬ 
ing the qualifications for a professional life need or care 
to enter it. The purpose of teaching is not to turn every 
pupil into an artist, bnt to develop his natural gifts to 
the utmost, and, if possible, lead him to appreciate the 
highest and best in music. The object of missionary 
music work is to reach and discover all those who are 
talented for music and disposed to learn and enjoy the 
same. 


absolute beauty and truth. The distance from what 
seems old to ns now to that which is new at present, will 
become exceedingly small,and the contempt so frequently 
expressed by the partizans of a new school for the mas¬ 
ters of a past period will cease to have any meaning. 
Even now, Bach, born nearly a century before Beethoven, 
seems to ns very near to the last-named great master. 
In the course of time the literature of music will be¬ 
come so vast that none but the very greatest, most beau¬ 
tiful works of composers will remain on the mnsical 
horizon, which they will dot like shining stars. Bnt a 
single song may prove to have immortal power, as well 
as the greatest symphony. 


* • 

* * » 


Pianists’ Hands. 


LOUIS C. ELSON. 


***** 


Endurance. 

PERLEE V. JERVIS. 

Endurance is of two kinds—endurance in power 
and endurance in velocity. A good exercise for devel¬ 
oping the former is to play a four-octave scale, hands 
together, fortissimo, at a slow tempo, say quarter note = 
80, play in eighth notes or two notes to a beat, and go 
through as many times as possible, but be careful to 
atop the instant the slightest fatigue is felt. From week 
to week gradually increase the number of repetitions, 
always stopping at the fatigue point. After playing in 
this way, rest a few minutes, then play the same scale 
pianissimo as rapidly as is consistent with clearness, 
stopping as before when fatigue is felt. Careful and 
systematic practice of this kind will greatly increase 
the power of endurance. 


A study of the hands of various eminent pianists has 
convinced me that the large, long-fingered hand is by no 
means an absolute necessity to the advanced pianist, 
although, of course, it is an advantage. Rubinstein’s 
hand was of the large, massive, and powerful sort. His 
right hand had a peculiar callous, which he was always 
trimming, and this led to a cavity in it which was almost 
a deformity. Liszt’s hand was not phenomenally large, 
yet he had great stretch of finger. Rosenthal’s hand is 
not large, but broad, and his arms (before the attack of 
typhoid fever) were wonderfully muscular. I have 
known organists with hands large enough to play on two 
manuals at the same time—a distinct advantage. 

But against these instances one can place many small¬ 
handed pianists, who are yet of the most brilliant type. 
Sherwood has a small hand ; Mme. Rive-King’s hand is 
small and plump ; Paderewski’s band is rather under 
than above the average size, and many other examp es 

might be cited. , 

The fact is that most of the very long-fingered hands 
must pay in weakness for what they gain in compass. 
Almost all of the feminine taper fingers are inclined to 
be powerless at the knuckle-joint, and also to bend back 
at the first joint. The short-fingered pianist is almost 
always surer in touch and more rapid in execution than 
the long-fingered one, and the former is also apt to deliver 

a more powerful stroke than the latter. 

The ideal piano hand is the long-fingered hand, promd- 
ing it be muscular, bnt the short-fingered hand hasalsoits 
especial advantages, which ought not to be overlooked. 


The Pianist at the Organ. 
s. n. penfield. 

Shall the pianist and piano student also play the 
church organ ? There is something to lie said on both 
sides. As the organ salary comes in conveniently, many 
pianists take it, although with misgivings, fearing that 
it will injure the piano touch. And, indeed, it may, 
unless care he exercised. The organ touch is radically 
and materially different from that of the piano. 1 he 
wrist movement at the piano is practically unknown at 
the organ, where all music requires a pressure touch, 
even staccato chords being pressed aud then suddenly 
re eased. The finger stroke at the piano becomes at the 
organ a firm holding of each note. The wrist should 
always be loose, but if the action of the organ is at all 
heavy and clumsy, it may well stiffen up the hands, 
wrists, and fingers. Indeed, many organists have lost 
their nicety and finesse of piano touch, and finally have 
abandoned piano-plaving altogether. 

Here are two distinct arts. Can they be successfully 
combined in the same person ? Let Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Saint-Saens, and Widor answer,—all of whom made great 
reputations on both instruments,—and we may add the 
name of William Mason, who, at the height of his repu¬ 
tation as concert piauist, was also a successful church 
organist; and our light organ touch of to-day was 
unknown to any of these men. More on this subject in 
the April number. 


PRIZES TO COMPOSERS. 


* * _ 
* * * 


Food for Reflection. 

DR. ROBERT GOLDBECK. 


^ hen we compare the earliest pipings of the peaceful 
shepherd with the great throbbing orchestra of our present 
composers, we can not help asking ourselves the question, 
at times, what the music after a cycle of another five 
thousand years might be. And then eternity !!! ? We 
don’t know, but we must come to the conclusion that 


Make Things Easy. 

MADAME A. PUriN. 

THERE is a hard way and an easy way to do every- 
thing. The student who does not like to work and w 1 
has not the patience to take pains, generally chooses the 
hard way ; while the student who is willing to work 

manages to find the easy way. 

The impatient, shirking student does not stop to 
correct mistakes in practicing, bnt trusts it will come 

• 11 some time It takes time and patience for the 
ireful student to have the first ten or twenty repetitions 
perfect and exact, bnt it gets easier and easter after that 

TS ® fast • the result is false notes and nneven 

Hmf The patient student finds it easier to begin 
slowly, very slowly, and work up. never losing clearness 


the new theories of a Wagner, for instance, differing so 


—«... viicuiiesui a ivagner, iui luouimc, —e>-- 

materially from his operatic predecessors, are not by any 
means the last word that they will be in all likelihood 


m Th e e V Thi^'skip8 the hard parts, meaning to practice 
thl “some other time.” The other learns the hard 


Pa Jhe fi s r tndent who boasts that he can play the thing off 
The stuae ever play it, sneers at his 


So great an interest has been manifested in the Prize 
Essay competitions instituted by The Etude during 
the past few years, with the result of bringing the jour¬ 
nal into relations with new writers, that the publisher 
has decided to make a similar offer in the province of 
musical composition. Much of the mnsic submitted 
to publishers shows a great lack of an understanding 
of the principles npon which the constrnction of instru¬ 
mental mnsic depends, and it is our endeavor to offer 
to composers an incentive to more systematic study and 
artistic work. 

We have decided to offer $50 in prizes, subject to the 
following conditions : 

The competition is open to all readers of The Eti de. 
All compositions entered in this competition must be 
for piano solo, based upon a motive formed from the 
following letters : C, B, C,« the choice of time, rhythmi¬ 
cal figure, reiteration of one or more of tlie notes, key, 
etc., being left to the composer. 

A Becond theme may lie used in the composition, to 
be invented by the composer, and the fitness and musical 
beauty of this theme shall lie considered in making the 

awards. , . 

All compositions must be in this office not later than 

April 1st. , , 

Competent judges will lie appointed by the editor, 

who shall make np their decisions separately. 

The compositions awarded prizes will lie published in 
The Etude and will liecome the property of the pub¬ 
lisher. , ... 

The first prize will be $25, the second, $lo, and the 

third, $10. 

The jndges reserve the right to reject all compositions 
entered if none meet the required standard. All manu¬ 
scripts rejected will be returned. 

In sending manuscripts use a nom de plume or motto, 
and send ns at the same time a sealed envelope contain¬ 
ing your name and address, with the nom de plume or 
motto written on the outside of the envelope. 


• Same as Rubinstein used in hi* “ Melodie in F.” 
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RUBINSTEIN'S THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS. 

[Extract* from a little noto-buok Icfl by Anion Rubinstein in 
which b« notnl ih>wn, from tiny to day, mid with perfect frankness, 
his Ideas and Impressions. J 

I CONSIDER Brahms an the continuator of Schumann. 
I hare attempted to be that of Schubert anti‘Chopin. 
We two, I believe, close the third epoch of musical art. 

Pretty women do not know how to grow old; artists 
do not know when to withdraw in time. Both are 
wrong. 


the ETUDE 

toward this single end— to create something in such and 

such a line, something grand, beautiful. He sacrifices 
everything for it, and now he finds that he has deceived 
himself, that he would have done better if he had entered 
some other line of work. How can God permit that a 
man should start out like this in the wrong direction ? 
Truly, there is enough in this to make one an atheist. 
But the most terrible, the most tragic thing is that there 
are always people who will say to the distracted artist, 
“Yes, your playing pleases me very much.” 


Will Illll 


Talent, genius even, without application 
far. Without talent, but gifted with application, it is 
quite the contrary. Thus it is that genius slowly fades 
away, while the worker, in time, makes his worth 
known. 

It is with musical works as with women. So-and-so 
is smitten with a woman that I find ugly, and remains 
indifferent to some other who, to my taste, is a marvel 
of beauty. In the same way a musical work that 
enchants me is displeasing to others, and that which I 
find detestable is, for them, a veritable ehef-d'wuvre. 

Death claims us sometimes so suddenly that this 
thought live* ulways with me : “ In an instant you will 
be no more.” Is it not this fear which explains my ex¬ 
aggerated application to work? I, also, would wish to 
leave something to posterity. 

There are thinkers who come to the world too soon ; 
others, too late. The first are martyrs j the second, 
failures. It is rather difficult to arrive at the right 
period, and thus these privileged ones are not very 
nnmerons. 

If one asks me for my opiuiou, I express it without 
reserve, even though It may lie disagreeable to hear ; but 
if one docs not ask me for it, I am silent, willingly. 

Great masters of art ought not to form scholars, for 
they can exercise on them hut a very indirect influence. 
W ithout doubt it is a profit to the latter to hear a master 
execute a -musical work in his own style, but they will 
never lie able to assimilate his individuality. As for the 
rest, they can learn It just ns well from lesser professors. 
This, assuredly, does not prevent there being scholars 
who try, os much as they can, to copy their master, but 
who succeed only in coughing and spitting like him. 

There are purists who rise in indignation against all 
expressions of approtiation given to the theater by the 
pnblic. There are even some stages where any mani¬ 
festation of this kind is forbidden, nnder pretext that it 
will destroy the illusion. I can not share in this way of 
looking at it; for, with me, the artist can not do without 
encouragement. If he feels himself nnsnstained by the 
public, his execution becomes cold and loses its charms. 
But it goes withoot saying that I do not approve that 
custom so common in Latin countries which requires 
that the artist after each well-delivered passage or well- 
sung air should thank by a gnu-ions smile the audience 
which applauds, mid should come to the footlights to 
salute ; bat at the end of the pieces the artist may receive 
the expressions of satisfaction from his hearers, and I see 
nothing illogical in his thanking the public then, for this 
time the approbation is addressed to him and not to the 
author. 

" hat is the most flattering compliment that a lady can 
address to an artist? Isitthis: “ Yonr playing has made 
me ill! ? or this other: “ Yonr playing has completely 
cored me ! ”? We often receive these two compliments 
right in the face, and the ladies who give them are 
equally grateful to ns for being made Ul or for having 
been cured. This is very flattering for musical art. 

It is surprising to see how many details of execution 
escape the pnblic. Is it indifference or simply stupidity 
on its part? It is, undonbtedly, disdain for the artist 
«s it worth while troubling one’s self for nothing ? And it 
will continue jnst like this so long as art is considered 
“ “ * di ' rtractioD ’ and not as a sacred manifes- 

tntioo of life. 


MUSIC VERSUS TRADE AS A MEANS OF 
LIVELIHOOD. 


It is rare that great personalities gain on being seen at 
too snort range. 

A man feels within himself a longing fora certain voca¬ 
tion ; it permeate, his whole life, and his ideas converge 


As a means of livelihood music offers more opportu¬ 
nities than any of the other arts because it has come to 
be recognized as one of the necessities of civilization. 
Those who are conscientious and work with the same 
degree of enthusiasm and interest that others display in 
a regular mercantile business or a mechanical trade do 
quite as well as the latter, their salaries being as high as 
those received by the wage-earners mentioned. It is 
only in the large cities, however, where a regular musi¬ 
cian would be apt to receive steady work. Of course, 
there are ups and downs in every walk of life, but in 
music there is an unusual number of drawbacks, mainly 
owing to the fact that so many flock to the large cities 
and soon overcrowd the profession. Unless one is at the 
top, it is folly for him to devote all his time to the art, 
for the chances are that he will be compelled to wait a 
long time before he secures a steady position. “But 
there are so many theaters, large hands, and hundreds of 
places where music is required in the big cities,” per¬ 
haps the reader will say. Yes, that is true, but the num¬ 
ber required to fill these positions is small compared with 
the number of competent musicians who are available, 
anxiously awaiting their chances for such employment. 
When we say that musicians are as well paid as any 
others who follow an ordinary trade, business, or pro¬ 
fession, we mean that their salaries are on a par with the 
latter’s. 

We would not recommend any young man or woman 
to enter the professional musical field unless he or she is 
exceptionally gifted, and even then it would probably be 
many years before either could gain the recognition de¬ 
sired or deserved. 

In the United States there are thousands of teachers 
" ho make comfortable incomes from music every year. 
This is because the people have awakened to the fact 
that it is no longer necessary to go abroad to obtain a 
musical education. This is certainly a healthy state of 
things, aud augurs well for the future of American 
mnsic. 

A correspondent writes : “I have a boy of seventeen 
who is determined to follow the profession of music. 
He is a player of great promise, hut I am somewhat 
averse to his becoming a professional musician, my pre¬ 
ference being a commercial life. What is yonr opinion?” 

Candidly speaking, we think our correspondent’s son 
has arrived at an age when he should be permitted to 
follow his own preference. If the father attempts to nse 
force in making his boy follow a commercial career the 
probabilities are that the boy will utterly fail to make a 

“ If , the y ° UDg man has real musical talent he 
should be allowed to develop it. Of course, he will meet 
with many disappointments even in his chosen profes¬ 
sion, and he will find, as he travels along life’s journey 
nnmerons d.sconragements. But what of that? If he 
has the stamina, the pluck, and the courage, he will 
come out on top. It would not be well to have things 
too easy for then he would be sure to amount to nothing 
A well-known teacher of instrumental mnsic said to 
the writer not loDg ago : 

beCOme 8 ramionaire ’ bnt I make a 
comfortable living and I love my art. If I were offered a 

snm of money, however large, and one of the conditions 
under which I was to receive it was that I must give up 

1 WOUW re,n8e the with the greatest scorn 
Music to me is more than dollars and cents ” 

tok T e h ofthV he * 6 V hat ° nr aSpin ' ng mns “ ahonld 
; th “ rt , T1 ^ wonM then do themselves 

justice. Vi. H. A. in the “ Metronome .” 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Coming Meeting. 

The 1898 meeting of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association, which is to be held in New York City 
promises to be the most unique and profitable meeting 
of its history. The attention of the profession was very 
directly called to the necessity for a change in the ad 
ministration of its affairs at the last convention, and a 
repeat meeting in New York was deemed advisable for 
the purpose of thoroughly testing the new system under 
the most favorable circumstances. 

Aside from the concerts and interesting educational 
and artistic attractions which are an important factor in 
the success of such a meeting, the interest will be cen¬ 
tered upon the delegate system of administration. Mr. 
Carl G. Schmidt, chairman of the Committee on Dele¬ 
gate Membership, has already planned and carried into 
execution his work of organizing a consistory of dele¬ 
gates. Every university, college, and corporated mnsic 
school has been communicated with in reference to dele¬ 
gate representation ; also, the boards of education of the 
principal towns and cities of the United States, in tie 
interest of the public school features. It is a source of 
great gratification to Mr. Schmidt aud his committee 
that there have been so many prompt and encouraging 
returns. 

The program promises to be of extraordinary interest. 
The objectionable feature of too many attractions in 
progress at the same time will be more carefully adjusted 
and the work concentrated. 

The committees have felt that it was advisable to hold 
a five days’ session, as last year, aud also to have one of 
the intervening days a Sabbath. The dates decided upon 
are June 23d, 24th, 25th, 2Cth and 2“th. There have 
already been offers of high-class talent quite sufficient to 
insure a program of exceptional interest and value to 
the profession. The membership at present numbers 
fifteen hundred, and it is the intention of the committees, 
if possible, to increase it to five thousand. 

The report of the last meeting, a most interesting vol¬ 
ume, is just coming from the press, and is a choice trib¬ 
ute to the scholarly musicianship of the musical profes¬ 
sion of America. It contains essays on subjects of the 
greatest interest to the profession from the ripest thinkers 
in its ranks. This book can be obtained by applying to 
the Secretary, Mr. Jas. P. Keough, No. 13 E. 14th St., 
New York City. 


MUSICAL PAUPERISM. 


Pew, indeed, are the people who can suffer themselves 
to be objects of charity without resulting deterioration 
of the moral nature and blunting of the finer sensibilities. 
Philanthropic organizations have had this fact brought 
home to them by oft-repeated experience until in self- 
defense aud in order to he genuinely helpful they have 
been forced to dispense largely with charity pure and 
simple and to exact some small return for benefits con¬ 
ferred. either by manaal labor or in pecnniaiy form. 

Individual philanthropists have not all learned this 
lesson, and charitable mnsic teachers perhaps least of all. 
Given a promising pupil and the plea of discontinuance 
ot lessons because of financial limitations, and the kind- 
hearted teacher in nine cases out of ten will carry along 
the pnpil “for nothing,” the tacit understanding being 
that payment will be made “some time.” It is unflat¬ 
tering to human nature, but probably unjust only in the 
tenth case, to declare that the teacher who thus gives his 
time and attention lowers himself in the estimation of 
the pupil by cheapening his work. One day he realizes 
this fact, when the ungrateful pupil upon some slight 
pretext rushes off to another teacher and somehow con¬ 
trives to pay for the lessons received from the new in¬ 
structor. Alas ! that an understanding should prove to 
be ouly a misunderstanding after all. 

Of course there is usually the tenth case, to bring joy 
to the heart of the teacher by grateful appreciation and 
ultimate payment. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
m most instances it is a risk for the music teacher to 

mark down” or give away his wares. The teacher 
who takes a firm stand in this matter avoids two evils. 
On the one hand lie preserves his faith in human nature 
aa d spares himself a disagreeable experience. On the 
other, and this is by far the most important consider- 
" lnn > 7 he saves the pupil’s self-respect. A lively senseof 
obligation has its advantages ns a stimulus to effort, and 
for one case where it is paralyzing there are many others 
where it is morally necessary as a preventive to deteri- 
oration. Let the teacher somehow convey this senseof 
obligation to the favored pupils, if he deems it necessary 
o grant the favor, even if he does not expect or desire 
ultimate payment. A musical pensioner toooften means 
a musical pauper ; and pauperism, even when clothed in 
the garment of respectability, is the sworn foe of moral 
rectitude.—“A T . E. Conservatory Quarterly.” 
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THE ETUDE 



I have recently taken up Dr. Mason’s “ Touch>id 
iwhnic” and wish to ask a few questions regarding it. 
T A f“ a little pupil who is just starting lessons ; he is 
U \eamo^ge P I have sent for Mathews’ “Twenty 
's to a Beginner” ; after that is hmshed I shall 
takTuu “ Touch and Technic.” Please tell me what I 
Lil give him with it. His mother is also beginning 
with me, and I think I shall also nse it with her, though 
she is finite advanced. What studies and pieces shall I 
ase ? What is the best book on harmony for me to study 
without a teacher ?—Mrs. A. P. L. 

When you get the “Twenty Lessons” you will find 
that the Mason two-fiuger exercises and arpeggios are 
taken up quite early in it, but by rote and not from the 
notes. When the pupil completes the ‘ 1 Twenty Lessons ” 
(which very likely will take about twenty weeks), better 
go on with the ‘ ‘ Standard Grades, ’ ’ and use some of the 
Mason arpeggios in connection with the first and second 
grades; also the two-finger exercises—about twenty 
minutes a day upon the Mason exercises of all kinds. 
Occasionally give a piece. For this purpose look in the 
selection of first- and second-grade pieces published by 
Mr. Presser. 

It is impossible to answer your question regarding the 
studies and pieces for the advanced pupil. Everything 
depends upon how she plays and how difficult work she 
is prepared to undertake. If you want to be safe, 
perhaps yon had better try her in the third grade of my 
“Standard Studies,” and from that go to the fourth. 
Possibly she could begin with the fourth, but probably 
not further on. Use plenty of Mason arpeggios and 
two-finger exercises, changing off to scales on every 
alternate month. The Mason arpeggios and scales afford 
training for every grade up to and including the fifth, 
or beyond. Yon can have them easy or difficult, accord¬ 
ing as you complicate the rhythm and advance the 
speed. For harmony without a teacher I advise taking 
Dr. Clarke’s book and submitting yonr exercises to him 
by mail, which he will correct for a very reasonable 
price. You can not learn harmony well without a 
teacher, because yon will not take care enough, and 
you can not find the faults in yonr own exercises ; ac¬ 
cordingly, pupils go on, to the end of the book writing 
the faults properly appertaining to the first three lessons. 

In Mason’s “Touch aud Technic,” volume I, exer¬ 
cises Nos. 39 and 40 are beyond my ability to complete 
satisfactorily after the “etc.” How should it be done? 

Is it Dr. Mason’s idea to have these exercises in Book 
1 r P thr ° ngh * n different keys, or only as here given ? 

Exercise 39 is a variation of exercise 32. If yon will 
compare the first part of the two exercises you will ob¬ 
serve that in exercise 39 you stop on the accented B, 
second measure of exercise 32 ; then, repeating the B, 
you go ou to the accented A, where you stop. Then 
*>eginning on the A you go on down and up again to 
the accented E, where you stop again. Beginning with 
the same E you go on to the accented high E, and so 
on - The last bit of exercise 39 is the same as the last 
measure of exercise 32. In short, exercise 39 is pre- 
wsely the same as exercise 32, except that yon stop at 
®sch accent and put in a measure rest. The idea is to 
nstle yourself and get more speed by dividing the jour- 
»p into small runs. In the same manner, exercise 
^ i when completed, will be just the same as exercise 
i only you will stop a measure at each accent and then 
repeat the same note in starting. I understand Dr. 
ason not particularly^ care whether these exercises 
tmnsposed into other keys, believing that a certain 
ili 01111 ^ kind of practice will be about as pro- 

1 lve ' n *ke key of C as in any other. I think, how- 


ever, it 


ls a good idea to transpose them, because it 


j US ^° ms the hand to different adjustments of black 
m white keys. 

Piaffist* 9t WTi Dg t ' le P’ ano ail <l would like to be a good 
my n ;’ , y°u please tell me whether it will harm 

0 touch to practice on a pipe-organ? Several 


have asked me why I did not learn. Some have told 
me that the touch is different and that one would inter¬ 
fere with the other. Please advise me.—A. M. D. 

In playing the piauo the power depends upon the force 
with which the key is struck. Sometimes one delib¬ 
erately forsakes a key before it is meant to extinguish 
the tone, leaving the pedal to hold out the tone. On 
the organ the force of touch makes no difference in 
volume of tone, but you can not leave a key and have 
it go on sounding (unless you are exhibiting a new 
organ, in which case this will be likely to happen one 
or more times in the course of the evening. Bat this is 
a detail for the organ maker). Organ playing promotes 
legato, and with organs as now made the work does not 
stiffen the fingers. On the contrary, better than any 
practice clavier for piano technic is a good “ tracker 
action,” with two keyboards coupled, and a good stiff 
Bach fugue. Nothing gives the fingers discipline more 
rapidly. If yon practice the organ too much, or with 
too heavy an action, it promotes monotony in the touch 
and you have to compensate for it by piano exercises for 
lightness and delicacy; but yonr fingers will he much 
more reliable. So, on the whole, if you use a little 
good sense, organ practice will be likely to do you as 
much good in one direction as it can do you harm in 
another, and probably more. Learn it by all means ; it 
is a good thing. 

Is accompanying a desirable and profitable way in 
which a lady, wishing to support herself through her 
knowledge of the piano, may begin ? 

Could she not combine this with teaching? I have in 
mind accompanying vocal teachers. What is the best 
way of searching for such a position ? What pay might 
a beginner expect ? I am liviDg in a small place, where 
pupils are few, and it occurred to me that I might put 
in a couple of days a week in the city. M. A. B. 

Accompanying is not a very profitable occupation. A 
very few of the first-rate teachers employ an accom¬ 
plished accompanist, who is usually an accomplished 
young pianist, and often one who desires to acquire 
the art of teaching voice. Many give accompaniments 
for their own vocal lessons. When a salary is paid the 
rate is low—rarely more than eight or ten dollars a 
week. As for the method of going about such work, 
you will have to advertise until you attract the atten¬ 
tion of some vocal teacher needing an accompanist; or 
you can call upon the teachers seriatim. 

Do not make the mistake of undervaluing the work 
yon will be called upon to perform. The accompanist 
is expected to be able to play anything in the singer’s 
repertory, including all operatic arias, in which the 
interpretation is often a matter of tradition ; and the 
whole range of modern song, from Schubert to Tschai- 
kowsky and Brahms. Moreover, you would be expected 
to transpose almost anything upon call, and if yon were 
not asked to do so at sight it wonld be an especial 
mercy Upon this point, call upon any good master of 
singing and ask him what the accompanist is expected 
to do. Your piano instruction must have been unusu¬ 
ally good if it has prepared you for filling a first-class 
place as accompanist. 

What must I do with a pupil whose light> wrist£ very 

STsaffi'P'S >-ave gone^ongb Czerny’s “School 
of Velocity.”—A. P. 

I advise Mason’s “Touch and Technic” lor technics, 
and I do not think either the Berens or Czerny works 
necessary; I think yon can do bettor with some selected 
S likTthe “Standard Grades.” When a pupil is 
kept on the studies of a single composer for a long time 
the work is too much in one style. It is better to diver- 

is" not flexible enough, give loosening exe ™ f ° r 
left hand alone until it acquires the proper state. 

Zl'ers and’Tne ar^ngements off almost all import*^ 


I am teaching Mason's two-finger exercises. Should 
they be given the pupil to practice at metronome speed, 
or should they be taken more slowly at first ? Do yon 
not think it better lor untrained fingers to begin with 
some good five-finger exercises before giving these exer¬ 
cises? 

From a great deal of practice my fourth and fifth 
fingers are inclined to be crooked. Can you recommend 
any exercise or treatment calculated to straighten them ? 

I have a pupil whose right-hand fingers are very weak 
in consequence of an accident. She is also very deficient 
in time, and only lately have I been able to induce her 
to count aloud. She is about fourteen years old. I 
have given her a great deal of slow practice on Schmidt 
exercises and slow scales. Her fourth and fifth fingers 
are particularly weak. What exercises would develop 
her lifting power of fingers most rapidly ? 

Also, what can I do with a pupil who can not remem¬ 
ber the signature? and another who has great difficulty 
in fingering correctly? I am afraid if I use Mason’s 
work in these cases I will not be able to secure enough 
slow and even practice.—B. M. 

Mason’s slow exercises are better, I think, for most 
pupils at a slower time than given in the book. I think 
quite a bit slower. The fast ones can not be done too 
fast, if they are played evenly and rapidly ; but in the 
slow ones concentration, a deep tone, and considerable 
power are demanded. These depend upon concentration 
of will, and time is needed for the pupil to gather her 
powers for the exertion. 

I do not care for five-finger exercises. I believe if one 
knows how to nse them, better fingers can be formed by 
the Mason exercises—very much better, and better posi¬ 
tions of hands. I can not recommend any exercise for 
straightening the weak fingers bent by too much prac¬ 
tice. It is like being bow-legged. You could have 
them broken aud set over again—like the lady who had 
her head cut off in order to straighten her crooked nose; 
but I do not recommend it. The way I nse Mason’s 
exercises, I get strong hands and fingers and a good- 
looking hand. So also does he, and a beautiful touch. 
What more would you have? But it is all in knowing 
how to balance the various demands upon the band so 
that it gets vitalized and diversified in every direction. 
The good-looking hand is the strong and well-trained 
hand. Mason’s arpeggios and scales are very useful for 
pupils who are not willing to count aloud, since measure 
is vital and central in them. Then, for the one who 
can not remember the signature, you will have to train 
her in scales and chords until her head has an idea of 
it; also make her write the scales in notes. Then have 
something else written and later have it transposed into 
several other keys. In other words, direct her attention 
to the notation until she is able to take it all in and 
remember it. 

Inattention is a very common and almost a normal 
incident with girls at the age you mention. Education 
is mainly for the purpose of training the attention. 
Mason’s combination of exercises does this better than 
any other technics whatever. The same is true of the 
fingering ; make her think of fingering. Give Mason’s 
scales in canon forms with different metrical treatment. 
If this does not make her solid on fingering I do not 
know what will. 

Then, too, as to the value of slow practice. It is good 
only when taken in connection with some of the oppo¬ 
site kind. Mason’s graded rhythms secure slow practice 
more surely than any other device I have ever known, 
except practicing with a metronome ; and the latter is 
almost sure to make the playing wooden; whereas 
Mason’s way establishes a musical rhythm, and the 
pnpil has to hold back in the early stages in order to 
have elbow room enough for the fast forms later on in 
the table. When you have the same form carried 
through at least three grades of speed, such as quarters, 
eighths, and sixteenths, if the time is strictly kept the 
pnpil will he very glad to go somewhat slowly in the 
early stages in order not to lie hustled beyond bearing 
in the quicker passages. 

-. --- 

_Every person has a lead with which he attempts to 

measure the depths of art. The string of some is long, 
that of others is very short; yet each thinks he has 
reached the bottom, while in reality art isas a bottomless 
deep that none have as yet fully explored, and probably 
none ever will. Art is endless.— Schopenhauer. 
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Tiik Rhetorical Value ok a Rest. 

Mod: this pa.it winter than ever la-fore have I been 
impremeri, while listening to a large number of piano 
recital* every week, good, l»«l, and indifferent, with the 
value of the pa ««■ in the rhetoric of musical interpreta¬ 
tion. When piano pluyiug is poor, one of its salient 
defect* i* invariably a wretched, unintelligent handling 
of rests. 

Just in the orator makes his great effects by pauses, so 
does a musician couvey a whole story in a rest—provided 
he knows how. This knowledge is one of the self-evi¬ 
dent distinctions between the amateur and the profes¬ 
sional in all branches of expression, and even more of a 
difference doe* it show between the artist and the mere 
performer. To the uninitiated it sounds like a paradox 
or a stupidity to a call a rest crisp, but I assure you The 
Listener has enjoyed crisp rests as well us sentimental, 
serious, grave, or gay rests in the work of n few great 
orchestra* and in the piano playing of men like D'Albert, 
Rosenthal, Franz Hummel,—whom we are hearing again 
after many years, to our great edification us well as sat¬ 
isfaction,—and a dozen others. Raphael Josefly is as 
great an adept at eloquent “ resting ” as he is at eloquent 
pedaling. Karh man has his own method of “resting,” 
but the true effects and nuances are always obtained by 
them all, no matter how, because in the mind and heart 
of the rounded-out musician there la a wonderful instinct 
for dramatic effect, and the pause is essentially dramatic. 

Amutearti, unless liorn with these same drmnatic in¬ 
stincts, seldom make a clear-cut punse—they end a phrase 
after the time and begin ahead of the beat; their rests 
are consequently slovenly and without meaning. The 
pause, in all rhetorical utterance, from the early Greek 
and Homan days, has been treated not only as a punctua¬ 
tion, but also as an instrument to conviction. The 
orator kuows the power of his periods, commas, and 
semicolons. \\ tiy should not the pianist likewise reveal 
the strong significance of his whole-rest, linlf-rest, quar¬ 
ter-rest, and so on, through the whole gamut of musical 
rhetoric ? 

In the German school of piano teaching the rest is em¬ 
phasized as of great importance as a medium for the 
trnlhful interpretation of a composer's ideas, but our 
loose American tendency to do away with precision 
entirely in the development of individuality causes a 
growing laxity in this direction—most reprehensible, 
according to The Listener's view of artistic futurity. 

I hardly know when I have found a young amateur 
struggling with “ expression ” who had the faintest val¬ 
uation of a rest outside of its time value. They rnrely 
know what rests ure for, except in their rapacity of tor¬ 
ments to those whose irlensof time arc not instinctive. 

My dear yonng musicians, remember that rests are 
pnnetuations of musical phrases, and give them their 
due. 


* » *»» rvn U.A. 


Wk hear of, and occasionally hear, European nn 
prodigies ; but so far, as a nation we have producer 
worthy to stand in that category. Rat now there o 
«o light in the city of Boston a youth of barely eigl 
years with a technic bordering on to Paderewski pt 
Goo, ami with a musical intelligence at least a hnn 
years old—so mature, ripened, and deep is it. He 
hears some of the birthmarks of prodigious genius, 
mother was Madam Strong, now deceased, a Get 
Pl amst and teacher, for many years a resident of Bo. 
-She was the source of her son’s great musical fa,-, 
and to her. donbtie*, is due the marvelous possibil 
of his lingers. Nothing musical was evinced from 
child until he was fonr year* „f age, when one 
Madam Strong, who had jost finished giving „ p, t| 
Hsydn sonata heard -me one p,^ og f he ™ 
through perfectly, a. to not^ with the right hand. 
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surprise she returned to her music room, to find four-year- 
old Willie performing on the piano in this wise. He in¬ 
troduced himself to the musical world thus, and if it 
were not that he lias inherited from his father's family 
abundant means, The Listener, for one, would expect 
to know of Mr. William Dietrich Strong as not only a 
musical lion, hut as a musical artist within the next 
ten years. Bat unfortunately pecuniary affluence is 
destructive of talent, if anything can be. 

I print the program this lad gave recently, to show 
you what he attempted and what he achieved phenom¬ 
enally ; also as a suggestion in the way of program mak¬ 
ing, some readers having expressed a desire for an occa¬ 
sional program from the centers of musical doings. 


Variations Serieuses, Op. 54,. Mendelssohn. 

Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3,. Beethoven. 

Molto agitato, G minor, • • • • • I Schumann. 
Andante e molto Cantabile, B-flat major, ) 

Rhapsodie, Op. 79, No. 1. Brahms. 

Ballad, G minor, Op. 23,. Chopin. 

Phantoms, A major. Mrs. Beach. 

Two Etudes, from Op. 27,. Arthur Foote. 

Valse de Concert, A major, ....... Clayton Johns. 

Etude, C major, Op. 34, No. 2,. Moszkowski. 


This was one of the few opportunities there have been 
to bear tliis lad, who wisely holds himself in the back¬ 
ground until he is assured of his own self-mastery, 
something more important than prodigions virtuosity, it 
being the corner stone of the edifice where all genius is 
concerned. 

I believe that some day you will all hear Willie Strong, 
as he is still familiarly called. 


Franz Rummel. 

Another program I have for you is one of exceeding 
interest, played by Franz Rununel at one of his first 
recitals among us, after a long absence. Rummel ex¬ 
hibits all of his previous perfections, fewer of his faults, 
and most of the elements of greatness in his field of 
achievement, patent to those who heard and knew him 
formerly. His program reads as follows : 


Andante eon variazione,. 

Sonata, Op, 110 ,. 

Phantasie, Op. 17 ,. 

Barcarolle, Op 60, 1 

Preludes, Op. 28, Nos. 3, 4,6, 1 • • • 
Capriccio, Op. 76, No. 2, \ 

Intermezzo, Op. 76, No. 3, / ••• 
Nachtlalter (ValseCaprice), Peters, 

Noctnrnc, Op. 17 ,. 

Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12,1 
An Bord d’tineSource, . . . / • • • 


Ilaydn. 

Beethoren. 

Schumann. 

Chopin. 

Brahms. 

Slrauss- 

Tausig. 

Brassin. 

Liszt. 


MR. Damrosch says that “art is a necessity fo 
poor’’ ; that “it is necessary to stimulate the i 
engrossed with the sordid care of eking out a mat 
existence.” 

It he would change the word art to music The 
teuer could agree with him ; but among the gr^at mi 
ot human beings art, as that word is generally ui 
stood, has no acceptable place, unless we make a 
tiuction between high art and low art-sometlnng 
Listener can not admit. Can such a thing as low 
exist ! Art has in it an element of instruction and 
cation not acceptable to the masses, who, wearied fn 
day s toil, want beanty that pleases and relaxes 
beauty that forces voluntary thought. So long as n 
is confined to emotional expression, it is desired 
appreciated more than any other general form of u 
ance ; bnt once let music take on the features of i, 
h* uahty, and the humble mind goes to sleep or is b 
to death. But a good half of the music pnblished 

the same number of books, has no art in it and at 
same time has a great mission among just those pe 
to whom Mr. Damrosch referred, bringing into to 

ntrica. She is a woman between thirty and f 

°/ and 8ti11 at ‘^t time of life hc'r chief p 
e is to take piano lessons and to practice an hour c 

g ’ arM,D * Bt S,x ev "y morning for another pra« 


hour before she begins her most material day. Hers is 
not great talent thwarted by circumstances; she play, 
very badly ; but, just the same, nothing else makes her 
so happy as this diversion, which to the majority would 
be a punishment. No doubt she hears in her imagina¬ 
tion a beauty that her fingers will never express, and to 
her the commonplace music she performs is an inspira¬ 
tion and an outlet. Ouly in Germany do the masses find 
solace in art pure and uudefiled. It is impossible to p re . 
diet for America’s future, hut I am forced to believe 
that hundreds of years will pass over our heads before 
the American laborer, returning from work, will whistle 
Hiindel’s Largo, as has been known to he the case in 
Germany, or a father and sou, in artisan blouses, will 
walk side by side on the streets singing male duets from 
grand opera, as I once heard two men do in Paris. Each 
year the universal taste is urged upward by just such 
men as Mr. Damrosch, but there is no hope that the 
masses will ever attain one high level of appreciation of 
music, any more than they now give equal valuation to 
the art of literature—the oldest, most convincing of all 
arts. Even in onr day the majority prefer to read 
absorbing, diverting novels to pernsing Shakspere or 
Dante, and so it will he to the end ; the majority also 
prefer waltzes and “coon songs” to a Beethoven or 
Brahms symphony, and so it will be to the end. A 
great mind produces that which conies only within the 
grasp of those large enough to receive the thought. 
There never will be a level of musical understanding, any 
more than there will he one level of moral equality for 
man—at least, not until he pnts on wings. When we all 
put on our musical wings we will fly side by side 
with the prophets of the musical art, but not before. 
All we can do is to step as high as possible each day, 
waiting and hoping for the day of universal wings. 


In an article in “The Music Trade Review,” Dudley 
Buck traces the connection of the voice and musical in¬ 
struments, and shows how tlie mechanical development 
of the latter was influenced by the advance of vocal 
technic. He continues as follows : 

‘ ‘ Now we find, especially in Italy,— sunny Italy,—part¬ 
ly, no doubt, from the influence of the climate, that vocal 
music began to develop in the line of velocity, until in 
1850 a rapidity of vocal execution was attained such as 
the world has never seen since. Take Rossini’s operas 
and see what was required of some of the singers. It 
would take a very good player to execute rapidly upon 
the piano the runs and shakes. The fault of this school 
was emptiness—too much musical froth ; but these works 
remain in use as studies. Iu the meantime, the organ 
player had given up the attempt to keep up with the 
voice in the matter of velocity, and things were at a 
standstill, though many great organs were built. Bach 
never saw or heard a piano, as we call it. Most of the 
instruments he knew were harpsichords. By that time 
the organ had been immensely improved, but the necessi- 
tiesof the ornamental and elaborate style of singing leilte 
the invention of the piano. The two styles of music 
instrumental and vocal, were now clearly separated, and 
a subclassification was made in instrumental music- 

organ and piano. The time of Bach was a doubtful time. 

things were written for the organ that were only suitable 
for the piano. Now come in various improvements m 
the piano, in modes of stringing, iu compass, and 111 
action. The violin in its form is very old—it has hardly 
changed at all. Paganini brought the violin in music, 
as Liszt brought the piano, up side by side with the voice 
work of Rossini. Now comes another change in our day. 
The rapid and elaborate vocalization, the ‘skyrocket 
mnsic, is not so much in demand. The 1 shower o 
pearls’ and ‘shower of diamonds’ period is passinj- 
away. The improvement in the piano, especially >" 
sonority, makes other kinds of music possible. ® ue 
effect of this has been to revive Beethoven, because it j 8 
possible to carry out his musical ideas. Vocal music >- 
working along the dramatic line, with less of the orna 
mental. Evolution in nature goes on forever, and "l |1 
knows what will be evolved in nature? We do not rv 
ject the old, bnt use it for what it may give us, and P 8 ® 
on to newer forms.” 


professional piano students. 


by ALEXANDER MCARTHUR. 


When Paul Veronese was a student, Maitre Badile, 
his uncle, said to him one day: 

“One has never done well when it is possible to do 
better ; one has never learned enough when it is possible 
to learn more. ” 

There is no wiser precept than this in all the wisdom 
of art; no weapon that fights more certainly that arch¬ 
fiend of the great and the noble in all branches of art— 
self-conceit. Of the hundreds, I might almost say thou¬ 
sands, of pianists I have known, the two greatest have 
been the two humblest—Rubinstein and Paderewski. 

Fifth- and tenth-rate artists only go about holding 
their noses in the air, boasting of their exploits and of 
their superiority over their colleagues. The great artist 
is great because, in the words of Socrates, “he knows 
that he knows nothing.” 

“ I do n’t need to practice Op. 53 (Beethoven); I 
know it thoroughly. It is only a waste of time to prac¬ 
tice it more,” said a pupil once to Rubinstein. 

One of his saddest expressions came over Rubinstein's 
face, for there was never a master that lived as he did 
in the work of his pupils. 

“Don’tyou,” he said slowly. “ Well, you are eighteen 
and I am sixty. I have been half a century practicing 
that sonata, and I need still to practice it. I congratu¬ 
late you.” 

From that time on Rubinstein took no farther interest 
in that pupil, for to disappoint Rubinstein once in an 
art truth was to disappoint him forever. 

At the St. Petersburg Conservatory, of which the rules 
and regnlations were drawn up entirely after Rubin¬ 
stein’s idea as to what a conservatory should be (he has 
more than once told me that when dead he wanted to be 
remembered by no other work but this Conservatory), 
there were two pianoforte branches : one for virtuosi, 
the other for pedagogues, the training, of course, in 
each branch being different. One of the first questions 
asked a would-be candidate was, “To which branch do 
you wish to belong?” Generally speaking, the pupils, 
acting under the advice of one of the professors, joined 
the one class or the other, according to the shape and 
strength of their hauds and general physique. The 
musical knowledge and gifts for both, however, were the 
same; that is to say, a correct ear, mnsical ability, and 
general fitness were sine qua non. 

Pupils of the pedagogic classes were not required to 
give so much time to practice ; they were not expected 
to learn so quickly ; not to play from memory, but 
rhythm and neatness in their playing, with history, 
analysis, a complete mastery of harmony and counter¬ 
point, and more or less a study of the entire piano liter¬ 
ature, they were expected to have accomplished before 
receiving their diplomas. 

It would be well for all professional students to satisfy 
themselves early in their studies as to which career they 
are fitted for. It would save so much misery, so much 
"asted energy. This minute and always there are 
thousands ot unhappy students striving for that which 
I can never attain—“concert technic.” JSonred, 
mgruntled, or, worse still, conceited, they are a burden 
* themselves and to all around them. 

G°°d teachers are needed every where, and if a student 
j.’ Wea k or sickly, if he or she have a small or unfavorably 
ormei piano hand and are endowed with enormous 
«t't, then by all means let them fit themselves for 
^’tng, since, in the end, no matter what their amhi- 

ons may be, they can only finish so, or else starve as 

rirtuosi. 

To d 

to fift ° ° r ' >e an y‘k' u B as a pianist requires at least ten 
abl 6en ^ eare ser ' ous study, and not a day less ; prob- 
pli^, a ^ ears more. This work is best when aecom- 
_ 6 ^ rom the tenth to the twentieth or twenty-fifth 
Huh' ^ rod ' b '' e8 there are—but let us take Liszt and 
£ nro ns * e ' n ' B°th were children when they startler! 
*herfth ^ t ' 3e ' r ® en ' l,s ’ But both were full grown men 
Itw WeTe "°t mere Wunderkinder , but musicians. 
vrasT fr0! " the ? ear ‘852 until 1854, while Rubinstein 
0 f 1 \ ln 8 >n the palace of the Grand Duchess Helene 
Saia ’ a ‘ Kaiueuuoi Ostrow, that his great preparations 
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tor the career of a virtuoso were made. People who have 
known Rubinstein daring these years have told me that 
it is unglaublich ’ ’ the amount of time he spent at the 
pianoforte. Professional piano students should remem¬ 
ber that Rubinstein was twenty-five years old when he 
started out to conquer Europe as pianist. He was eight 
when first in Moscow he stepped on a concert platform, 
ten when he commenced his first European tonr. Yet 
in spite of his undeniable genius it was not until he had 
speut just twenty years (he commenced when about five 
years old) in study that he considered himself fit and 
ready for the conquest of the world of music. 

“Acs tonga, vita brevis .” How often have I thought of 
this when American students have come to mein Paris 
and elsewhere and told me they were spending a year in 
Europe to finish themselves? 


Every pianist who goes before the public desires before 
all things success, and at the present epoch there is 
nothing so difficult in the having. 

At all events there is one thing certain, and that is that 
success largely depends on originality. Every virtuoso 
should endeavor to give a new yet a true conception of 
piano literature. When the famous painters of old put 
the “Transfiguration," the “Holy Family,” or “Our 
Lady ” on canvas, no two of them painted after the same 
manner. Pianists should think of this when they study. 

As to who is worthy of being an interpreter, that is 
another question and a great one. 

With all yonng artists when starting out, especially 
in America, there is always this great question of the 
pianoforte manufacturers, and there is only this to be 
said : never, no matter what the temptation, play on an 
inferior piano, for the simple reason that your art and 
reputation must suffer. 

We know of great artists who play on inferior pianos ; 
they do so only from two motives—either because, being 
foreigners, they are ignorant of the shortcomings, or 
because they want money. The latter is no crime except 
when it arrives from avarice. At the same time it is 
incredible to me that any one could choose as an instru¬ 
ment any other but the best that the country can offer, 
for I know of no delight equal to playing on a fine instru¬ 
ment, and I know of nothing so disappointing as playing 
on an inferior one. There is as much difference as 
betw een a true friend and a false friend. 

The first start for a yonng artist is to put himself or 
herself in the hands of a reputable impressario ; best of 
all an impressario who manages no other artist. A start 
needs money, and sometimes plenty of it, but at the 
same time the yonng artist may rest assured poverty 
has never stifled talent or genius, however it may have 
retarded success ; and, in the end, given talent or genius, 
success must come. American artists should play in Lon¬ 
don, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Paris, Vienna, Frankfurt am 
Main—every where, in fact, but especially in Germany, 
for if they be worth anything, German critics quicker 
than any will find it out, and truly nothing forwards 
a youDg artist more than an expert’s acknowledgment 
of his gifts. Above all, let him eschew puffery and paid 
newspaper notices. Newspaper notices have never yet 
made an artist nor marred one. A column in the daily 
papers will sometimes attract an audience once; never 
twice if the artist is mediocre. 

Variety performers, jugglers, and magicians need 
puffery ; their work appeals to the masses. Not so 
pianists; they, more than any class of musicians, appeal 
directly to the refined and intellectual public, a public 
not caught by chaff. In the amusement column of the 
daily papers let young artists advertise their concerts 
largely, the critics-paid by the editors, not by the 
artists—will do the rest. 

Altogether, about the profession of a concert pianist 
one can only say it is laborious and it is glorious. There 
is no calling in life more sublime than that of an artist. 
It is worth any sacrifice, any study ; hut there must be 
extraordinary talent. And success is only assured with 


w-hen there is genius. 

those who can not help themselves should become 
Any who hesitate, or consider, or draw hack, 
ake up auy other calling iu preference ; for, while 


Of coarse, there are artists and artists. We can not all 
be Liszts and Rubinsteins. We can not all paint the 
“Last Judgment” like Michelangelo. The great 
thing is to know onr limitations. Had Albrecht Diirer 
been cursed with “the vaulting ambition ” that “o’er- 
leaps itself,” and followed painting rather than engrav¬ 
ing, one of the great names in art would be wanting 
to-day. 

Very few virtuosi realize during their 6tudy what a 
terrible ordeal the concert platform is, and, while there 
is no remedy against nervousness,—as a rule, the more 
nervous some artists are the better they play,—yet for 
days before the concert the yonng artist shonld hold 
himself back by practicing in the slowest of tempi pos¬ 
sible. This prevents that “ rnnningaway of the fingers ” 
so common among nervous pianists. Young artists 
should also remember that a slovenly performance is 
not excusable because of nervousness. The fault lies 
with themselves entirely, arising from insufficient prepa¬ 
ration or wrong methods of practice. 

Concert performance is always a strain, and no matter 
how flawless and beautiful the inteipretation of the 
player may be, the public may rest assured, as a rule, 
it is because of nervousness, and in spite of it, rather 
than for lack of it. 

A young artist starting on his career shonld have at 
least two hundred pieces in his repertoire—pieces which 
he can play from memory, ready, with a little running 
over, to play publicly. Rubinstein had a colossal 
memory, and his repertoire included eight hundred 
pieces, but not many young artists can aspire to this. 
Nor is it necessary that they shonld. 

When praise is bestowed, never feel elated until yon 
measure the value of the criticism. Fight the sham, 
the fake, the false in art, mercilessly and fiercely ; give 
them no quarter; then, be your name and position never 
so humble, you will have served art better than many 
artists whose names are world-famous to-day. 


SCRAP-BOOKS. 


BY E. A. SMITH. 


There are books and there are scrap-books, and one 
might go farther and fare worse than he a “crank” 
upon the subject of “scrap-books.” To be personal; 
In looking through qnite an extended collection of my 
own, I was surprised at the variety of musical topics and 
the number of articles upon nearly every musical subject 
mentioned. For the past few years these books repre¬ 
sent the growth of musical literature in this country 
better than anything else possibly could to me. There 
is a gradual progress running through them Tot the 
better. The merit of the articles in the first liook does 
not at all favorably compare with those in the last. 
Many of these articles were culled from The Etude— 
enough so that one can see the strides this valuable 
journal has made in its prosperous career. Such a book 
should he carefully indexed, or its value will be greatly 
lessened. 

Besides representing much industry, great good re¬ 
mains to the collector of scraps. He liecomes an adept 
at classifying, at a glance deciding upon the merit and 
usefulness of an article. He also liecomes more familiar 
with the names of leading writers, for the name of the 
writer—the authority, as it were—is usually associated 
with the production. He gets into the habit of looking 
for information everywhere,—in the newspapers as well 
as the musical publications,—and so reads and collects 
to a purpose. He gets into the habit of becoming 
orderly and systematic, and critical in his work. 

It were indeed strange if amid all this collecting and 
arranging some of the material matter should not l>e 
found clinging to the mental man. 

Better try to keep a scrap-book yourself; and the 
venture is that yon will soon lie wondering how you 
could have lived so long without one. 


_I regard music not only as an art whose object is to 

please the ear, hut as one of the most powerful means of 
opening our hearts and of moving our affections.— Glvck. 
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To E. S.—You u»k whether the manic of the future is 
tiled/ to become more complicated or more simple. Fas¬ 
cinating as this question is to an/ one with a turn for 
speculative thought, all answers to the query must {air- 
take largely of conjecture, and be strongly colored with 
the {articular personal bias wrought by the individual 
tuste of him who answers. A retrospective glance at the 
history of musical art will show that periods of extreme 
complication have been developed mid have merged into 
periods marked by an almost bald simplicity. In the 
fifteenth century, for example, and in the earlier part of 
the sixteenth, while as yet the influence of the Nether- 
land school of composition was dominant all over Europe, 
the mathematical art of part-writing reached an elabora¬ 
tion which staggers our belief and makes our imaginations 
shrink. 

Fugues, it is claimed, of thirty-two, and even of forty, 
ports were composed. What such a wilderness of jargon 
could I lave sounded like we can not easily conceive. 
Soon alter this came the revulsion toward simplicity and 
monophony, out of which, in the groping attempt to 
resuscitate the drama of the ancient Greeks, was formu¬ 
lated the opera as we know it in modern days. Again, 
in the eighteenth century and the first third of the nine¬ 
teenth, the school of fiorid Italian singing became more 
and more ornamental in its character, ami now we see 
the world over n revulsion in favor of closer dramatic 
trnth, as illustrated in the French chanson, the German 
Litd, and the music-dramas of Richard Wagner. In 
another field, also, we find the simple orchestra of Bach 
and Hitndel (the latter especially did little more than 
reduplicate and reinforce the choral voices) elaborated by 
Haydn into a marvelous organism; then Beethoven 
enriched and strengthened it, while Berlioz and Wagner 
brought it to a bewildering variety and potency. To say 
that anything could ontvie Wagner, in boldness of effect 
and in carious developments of instrumental voices 
might seem extravagant, hut it hns actually been 
achieved l>y Richard Strauss in his symphonic poem, 
entitled "Thus Spake Zarnthustra.” The world is now- 
waiting for its next demiurge or creative molding 
genius. 

Strauss hns wonderful technic, limitless constructive 
skill, and ingenuity without end, but he hns not much 
to say. He is a consummate elocutionist, reading 
common place material. In discussing this very ques¬ 
tion some years ago, 1 heard Mr. Steinert, Sr., say that 
he believed that the next step would be to go hack to the 
symphonies of Mozart and rewrite them with modern 
resources. Something like this will probably occur 
We need not lay sncrilegions hands on Mozart’s exquisite 
work, hut we may, with great propriety, especially in 
symphony and opera, apply the hundreds of vivid and 
expressive tone-colors which we have discovered to the 
reinforcement, expansion, and discussion of melodies 
more simple of strncture, and more tuneful of heart 
than the themes which are chosen hy some of onr com¬ 
posers. There is absolutely no conceivable reason why 
an opera should not be written in w hich the Wagnerian 
dev.ee of ever recurring tone labels, or descriptive 
phrases, should not he relieved by passages „f l Jrie 

simplicity as lucid aud as sweet as the songs of Selin- 
bert. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas once said that he thought the 
trend of musical art was away from the instrumental and 
toward the vocal realm, hut snch important creations in 
nrger form as the “St. Francis- of Edward Tinel and 
the Requiem Mass ” of Villiers Stanford show that onr 
compare are trying to fill vocal music with the bold 
and difficult intervals and the snre independent motions 
of instruments. The tendency as yet, in all depart¬ 
ments. is toward complication in harmony, in rhythm 
and especially in tlie sensuous charms of novel tone- 
coloring. One of the best examples of this last-men- 
tinned tendency is to Is- found in the concert^rgan 
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music, now produced in considerable abundance, espe¬ 
cially in France and in England. 

To { s.— 1. Clandio Monteverde, who lived at the be¬ 
ginning of the seventeenth century, is chiefly famous 
for two tilings—his giving prominence to that particular 
seventh, which we now call the dominant seventh, and 
using it in unprepared relations, and his doing in a 
microscopic way for the orchestra what Wagner did in a 
colossal way two hundred and fifty years later. It is 
generally conceded that dissonances lose some of their 
acerbity if they arise hy the simultaneous sound of 
voices moving independently ; thus, in Chopin we fre 
quently find the augmented prime and the diminished 
octave ; in Beethoven’s sonata in A-flat for pianoforte 
solo (Op. 26), during the variations of the theme in the 
first movement there occurs an instantaneous sotindiog 
together even of the four notes D!>, Ei*, F, G, and often 
in Brahms we find the momentary existence of the 
severest dissonances. 

Monteverde began to nse the sevenths unprepared and, 
indeed, in any way which to his creative imagination 
seemed dramatically expressive. The orchestra was in¬ 
creased by him to thirty-six instruments, a number 
then considered positively multitudinous. Driven by 
the exigencies of dramatic necessity, he also hit upon a 
mode of producing tones which has since become one of 
the stock effects of orchestral composers ; this was taking 
advantage of the mechanical fact that a violin utters a 
tone with both motions of the bow, down and up, 
whereby an extremely high degree of speed in iterating 
the same tone can be attained. He did this when de¬ 
scribing the breathless excitement of the battle between 
Clarinda and Tancred, in his opera of that name. This 
device of violin tremolo for sustaining a harmony with 
the sense of agitation was much used by Weber and by 
the Italian com posers in recitation. 

Second, you ask what do you understand hy romanti¬ 
cism in music? Romanticism in music means precisely 
the same as in the kindred arts of poetry, dramatic com¬ 
position, and novel-writing. The romantic movement 
originated abont the time of the French Revolution and 
in the first third of this century ran riot all over Europe. 
It was characterized by three strong features: first, in 
rebellion against the classic ideal of repose, form, sym¬ 
metry, restraint, and it gave great emphasis to intense 
emotions; and, having dethroned the stem law-giver 
symmetry, put whimsical, extravagant caprice in the 
chair of supreme authority. Thus, its first and most 
important peculiarity was the exaltation of content over 
form, purpose over beauty. Its second striking trait in 
the realm of literature was its almost fanatical choice of 
mystical and medieval subjects. The poetry of Biirger 
and Scott; the dramas of Kotzebue and Victor Hugo- the 
novels of Scott and Hugo are cases in point. The third 
feature which marked romanticism, especiallyin its later 
stages, was an inevitable resultant of the fiery life which 

resided ,n the movement, and of its convention-defying 

spirit—namely, grotesque extravagance. * 

In music, the same world-tumult and heart-ferment 
made as deep a mark. Weber’s operas-“Der Frei- 
whi.tz, ’ “Enryantlie,” and “ Oberon’’-are full of 
medieval magic and snpematnralism, and musically are 
vividly descriptive. The piano music of Schubert 
though cast f„ r the most part in classic forms, or a sort 
of modified Classic form, is too predominantly and exclm 
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works of Mozart and Haydn. By the time we a*ve at 
Chopm and Schumann we find emotions and pictorial 
concept,ons ,„ complete possession of the field and the 

forms growing like flower-beds, fantastically 
according to the caprice of fancy. ‘ pe<1 ’ 


To M. L. H.-First, you ask me what to do with a 
boy who is reluctant to study music hot „ r, ™ 
are anxious to have him cultivate tlie art andT w*”*® 
proficient in it. Your case is I feu- ■> i ‘ (1 to ,>ecom e 
perhaps not hopeless What we call ^ T**’ tllon 8 h 

out exceptions. « J r „'«"• 
boy bus not penetrate! tliroo-h the Hi tl,Ub « 

My. or Kb.I. to tb, beautiful rl«J-g,.« 


meadow of fancy beyond. Perhaps he has not even 
looked through a gap in the hedge and does not suspect 
the existence of such a fairyland inside the forbiddin 
and torturing fence of technic. The thing to do, then 
is to excite his imagination, give him tiny pieces which 
represent marches, or hunting scenes, or galloping 
horses, or perhaps a battle or a storm. Even though 
with very limited technical acquirements, pieces may be 
played which appeal to and stir that love of straggle 
and adventure which is inherent in every boy. If yon 
can give him something with a touch of humor about it, 
like many of the little pieces by Schumann, that also 
might serve. Again, try to interest him in the personal 
history and traits of the great composers. Do everything 
yon can to moisten the dry morsel of technic which he 
must needs chew. Perhaps, also, you may at times 
make a profitable appeal to his desire for distinction 
though in many cases this would work retrograde, for 
many boys still cherish the silly notion that music is an 
idle occupation, too weak and foolish for a manly person. 
If all these means fail, after a thorough trial, I am in¬ 
clined to think that the clay of the boy’s nature is not 
sufficiently plastic to receive the impress of an art-idea. 

Second, yon ask how to know whether a given note 
marked staccato is to be taken with the fingers or the 
wrist. In reference to the staccato, there are two gen¬ 
eral classes of effects, chiefly distinguished by the 
degree of detachment. If yon have a series of rapid 
notes to be played staccato it will generally be found 
better to execute them hy a prompt descent and rebound 
of the fingers-from the knuckles only. In double notes, 
such as thirds, sixths, and octaves, the hand should be 
swung from the wrist, and if the passage is not too rapid 
snch a swing of the hand may be applied even to a series 
of single tones, whereby a certain firmness will be at¬ 
tained without loss of elasticity. By suddenly flexing 
or crooking the fingers and drawing the tips forward 
toward the palm of the hand an exceedingly crisp and 
dainty staccato may be obtained, though this is more 
effectual for making wide gaps between the notes and 
not so good when the notes succeed one another rapidly. 
Staccato chords may be articulated beautifully hy sud¬ 
denly arching the wrist at the moment the fingers col¬ 
lide with the keys. 

The marks for staccato are of two kinds—round dots, 
which are called demi-staccato, and pointed dots, or 
dashes, which indicate extreme CRISPNESS. 

To E. H.—You ask me what to do with a hoy who 
knows the meanings and names of the notes and even is 
able to write them correctly, but can not apply them 
quickly to the keyboard. I surmise that the boy’s diffi¬ 
culty arises from either oue of two opposite imperfections. 
Either the muscular action of his fingers, not yet suffi¬ 
ciently automatic, is sluggish, or his mind operates 
slowly, either through timidity or its inborn nervous 
constitution. The body has its natural gait for walking, 
the tongue for talking, the brain for thinking. A man 
with short legs can not stride like a giant, though he may 
make his steps so much faster as to equal the giants 
speed. So there are brains that work by electric zig-zags, 
like flashes of lightning, and others that glow like steady 
sunshine. Some minds bum a subject like bituminous 

coal, in detached sparks, with much crackling and noise; 

others burn -with a silent, steady, intense glow, l>^ e 
anthracite coal. If the trouble comes from the hoys 
fingers being weak, stiff, and unpliant, the only expe¬ 
dient is, apply- plenty of drastic treatment with finger 
exercises aud scales endlessly diversified ad infinitum. 1 1 
on the other hand, it is the natnral gait of his niin 
which is slow, you are likely to have a vain straggle- 
There are musicians who never, by any possibility) fan 
be fluent sight-readers, and their frantic efforts to 
over the ground are at once harassing and exaspe ra *'’ 1 '- 
to all who hear. There are others, again, who ha' e ' 16 
natural pace of the greyhound, and their minds flutter 
over the leaves of the music like a frolicsome breeze- 
the boy is slow-paced of thought, that is no reason i° r 
abandoning music. Remember ylvsop's fable of the race 
between the hare and the tortoise. 



Praise is of value only to that one who knows 
to treasure blame.— Schumann. 
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the PRINCIPLES of musical pedagogy. 


by J. C. FILLMORE. 


letters to a young music teacher. 


Letter III. 

To W. E. S.: 

My Dear Boy.— Your methods, about which you seem 
so anxious, will depend on what yon desire to achieve. 
What is it that you desire to accomplish as a teacher? 
What results ought you to aim at from the very begin¬ 
ning with all your pupils, even the very youngest ? 

I should say, first, musical intelligence. If you impart 
to your pupils only the ability to translate from notes to 
keys, of what use is it ? This might be done mechanic¬ 
ally by a man who was as deaf as a post. Sight-reading, 
and what is commouly called technic, meaning thereby 
certainty and rapidity of execution, are never anything 
but means to an end from a rational point of view. That 
end ought always to be the interpretation of what was in 
the mind of the composer ; and that is not to be got at 
by any purely mechanical process. You must begin with 
the fundamental things in music, rather than the funda¬ 
mental things in the teaching of piano-playing or in 
musical notation. Now, the bottom fact of all music, 
from the most savage dance song yet discovered up to the 
most elaborate and complicated music drama of Wagner, 
is tonality —the relation of tones to a keynote. If your 
pupil does not clearly perceive this relation, the process 
of reading music will be for him a mere translation 
from notes to the corresponding keys,— not a musical pro¬ 
cess at all. 

Your first business, then, must be to make sure that 
he thinks music in key. If he has not learned to do so 
already, you must begin with that. I do not say that 
the teaching of notes, of the keyboard, and of the ele¬ 
ments of technic may not go on side by side with this ; 

I think they ought. But the knowledge of tonality is 
first in logical order and ought to be first in time,—at 
least, by some small interval. Your pupil can not play 
music intelligently until he thinks it intelligently. I 
think it is better, as a rule, to teach a child to sing cer¬ 
tain simple intervals and then to play them by ear before 
notes are brought to his attention at all. 

You are aware also, I believe, that not merely the key¬ 
note but the chord of the keynote— the tonic triad—is 
to be regarded as fundamental to the idea of tonality. 
There can be no such thing as tonality, of course, with¬ 
out different musical tones in relation. And I think it 
not doubtful that the toues of the tonic chord are the 
tones most nearly related to the keynote itself, and, 
therefore, to be first taught and learned. At any rate, 
the most primitive savage music I have ever heard—and 
I have heard a great deal—runs straight along the line of 
the tonic chord ; and as these folk-songs must naturally 
move spontaneously along lines determined by natural 
laws I can not but think they afford us more valuable 
hints as to the natural line of development in children. 
I would ask him to sing them and afterward to play them. 
Then I would add the sixth from the root of this chord, 
speedily substituting it for the fifth to make the relative 
minor chord and then playing the intervals of the two 
chords in succession. Then I would add the second 
shore the tonic. This seems to be the natural order of 
®relopmenta8exemplified in folk music the world over. 

ese tones make the five tone scale which is to be de- 
|^'ed from the songs of every race in the world at a cer- 
m stage of development. (This is the scale which 
1I1C ut * esa R the black keys and no others, with F-sharp 
M ‘he keynote.) 

.. * nou hl keep a child in this stage for a considerable 
a'mi*' ° r * nven t* n 8 for him melodies, both major 

^j^minor, in the five-toned scale ; for the same five tones, 

to r ^ 6 - ^ e ’ —may have either major or minor 

na 'ty. just according as the Do or the La is made the 
de' nt rep03e ' Tonality, as yon know, does not at all 
are " ° D ^° nes or chords are used, but on how they 
® used and on where the center of gravity is placed. 

child 68 * me ' od ' es may be harmonized simply and the 
ment ni f ^ be taugbt > an< I ought to be taught, the ele- 
0 harmony as embodied or implied in such melo- 
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dies. In this way, by teaching tonality and the elements 
ot harmony from the start, the foundations of real musical 
intelligence will be solidly aud securely laid. 

Another element of musical intelligence which I would 
bring to the attention of the child from the start is phras¬ 
ing. The little melodies which you will teach the child, 
whether you find or select them, will, of course, he made 
up of motives, phrases, clauses, aud periods. Teach the 
child to analyze his melodies from the start; perhaps 
ask him to punctuate them, putting a comma at the end 
of each phrase, a semicolon at the end of each clause, and 
a period at the end of each period. Show him also the 
natural shading of each phrase, play for him, giving each 
phrase its own little climax and culminating emphasis ; 
the clause, its larger climax, and the period its still 
larger one. It is just as easy to do this with children as 
with anybody and just as interesting, both to them and 
to you. 

Do this by ear first; music is to be heard, not to be 
seen. When the pupil has correct idea of the natural 
relations of tones in chord and in key and of their group¬ 
ing into motives, phrases, clauses, and periods; then, 
and not till then, should he be shown the notation which 
indicates all this to the eye. He is to learn to translate 
this notation in terms of the musical experience with 
which he is already familiar. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I do not mean that 
I think it wise to defer teaching notation, keyboard, and 
technic very long. Oue lesson ahead is usually enough, 
and, perhaps, you may even put them in the latter part 
of the same lesson. But the Pestalozzian idea is right; 
always “the thing before the sign” ; the musical idea 
before its notation or execution. If you work on this 
line you will surely develop whatever musical intelli¬ 
gence your pnpil is capable of; and, I repeat, this should 
be your first aim. 


CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC DEFINED. 


BY E. R. KROEGER. 


There are two terms frequently used by musicians 
and students, of whose meaning very vague conceptions 
are held. These terms are ‘‘ classical ’ ’ and ‘ 1 romantic. ’ ’ 
“Classical” music is that wherein the contents are 
admired for their own inherent beauty or merit, inde¬ 
pendent of outlying circumstances. The imagination is 
not necessarily called into play, in order to arrive at 
some subtle idea of the composer not stated in the title. 
For instance, in listening to a slow movement from a 
sonata by Mozart, one does not wonder what the composer 
means, but he permits the senses to be charmed by the 
exquisite melody and the pure harmony. “ Romantic 
music is that wherein a definite title is given, indicating 
a certain emotion or a particular scene ; or wherein no 
definite title is given, but the imagination of the listener 
is supposed to be on the alert to ascertain the hidden 
meaning of the composer. In the slow movements oi 
Schumann’s F-sharp minor sonata or Chopin’s B minor 
sonata, the listener feels sure that the composer intended 
to portray musically certaiu emotions or pictures. It is 
for the listener himself to conclude which emotion or 
picture may be the idea of the composer, and he largely 
arrives at a conclusion influenced by his character, his 
temperament, or his past experiences. It is an PP<f ed 
that romantic music began with Schubert and Meber, 
but if the above definition be correct, such was not really 

^Sebastian Bach wrote a “ Capriccio ” for the clavi¬ 
chord in six short movements, entitled Capriccio 
the Absence of my Brother.” In the first movement the 
friends of the brother coax him not to go away In the 
second, they represent to him various dangers that might 
befall him abroad. The third is a general lament of his 
friends The fourth indicates that the friends, seeing his 

song of the coachman. The final movement is a fugue 

in imitation of the coachman's horn. 

dementi wrote a sonata to which he gave the title 
.•Didoue Abbaudonata ; Scena Tragica.” Beethoven 
wrote his Pastoral Symphony, to each movement of which 
he placed titles. One of his sonatas is named L Adieu, 


L’Absence et le Retour,” and he wrote a Rondo Capric- 
cioso, which he called “ The Search for a Lost Gro- 
schen.” 

Other examples might be cited, illustrating the point 
in question. However, it was comparatively seldom 
that the great classical masters gave titles to their works, 
and the desire to picture something in tone, without 
special titles, occurred to none of them excepting Beet¬ 
hoven, and with him but rarely. 

These attempts at “tone painting” were evidently 
the outcome of songs and of operatic composition. The 
composers of these branches necessarily tried to write 
music which would fit the words and the dramatic situa¬ 
tion when they discovered a “species ” of mnsic which 
would he suitable in such cases, they and others wrote 
abstract instrumental works in the same vein. In this 
way the romantic school of music was born. Its great 
progenitors—Schubert, Weber, and Spohr—seldom 
gave specific titles to their works other than “Sonatas,” 

“ Impromptus,” “ Capriccios,” etc., yet there can be no 
doubt but that their music is essentially romantic in its 
nature. Schubert’s “ B-flat Sonata,” Weber’s “A-fiat 
Sonata,” and Spohr’s “Sextet” are truly romantic. 
And the three great masters following them gave the 
romantic movement great impetus. Mendelssohn, with 
the fairies and witches dancing in his “Scherzos” and 
“Capriccios”; with the religious longing so well de¬ 
picted in some of his “Songs Without Words” ; Schu¬ 
mann, with the mystic character-painting so accurately 
defined in “ Les Papillons,” “Die Davidsbundler,” and 
the “Carneval”; and the picturesque scenes, such as 
“ In the Forest” ; Chopin, with the melancholy of some 
of his “Preludes” aud “Nocturnes”; the serpentine 
grace of some of his “Etudes,” “Impromptus,” aud 
“Rondos” ; the poetry of his “ Ballades,” “ Berceuse,” 
and “Barcarolle” ; the tender, plaintive seductiveness 
of his “ Mazurkas ” ; the national fire of his “ Polo¬ 
naises,”— all developed and extended the cause of 
romanticism. 

Upon these masters’ works subsequent composers for 
the pianoforte, with but few exceptions, have built. It 
was but natural that the pendulum should swing to the 
extreme limit, and in listening to some of the orchestral 
works of Berlioz aud Liszt it is necessary to have a printed 
program in one’s hand in order to follow the attempts to 
musically define certain portions of a tale ora history. 
However, the majority of recent composers have refrained 
from going so far, steering between conservative classi¬ 
cism and reckless romanticism. 

One modern composer of great eminence has stemmed 
the romantic tide with much success, basing his princi¬ 
ples upon those of the classical masters, disdaining the 
aid of the imagination in conjuring up fitting pictures to 
his works, but relying entirely upon their musical merit 
in order to recommend them. This composer is Brahms. 
His method of writing was to base his poly phony upon the 
methods of Palestrina and Sebastian Bach, and his 
homopliony aud form upon Beethovenian prineiples. He 
thus arrived at a standpoint where lie produced works 
of great dignity, convincing value, and extraordinary 
scholarship. They rarely appeal to the senses. His 
name has indeed been united to those of Bach aud Beet¬ 
hoven, and it will he a question for future musical his¬ 
torians to decide whether the classicists, Palestrina, Bach, 
Gluck, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms 
are really greater composers than the romanticists, Schu¬ 
bert, Weber, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Berlioz, 
Liszt, and Wagner. 

—In answer to a question, whether constant pianoforte 
studies under a teacher are beneficial after a certain pitch 
of excellence has been obtained by cultivation, Moscheles 
once replied : “Anyone who has heard and studied a 
great deal that is good ought to need no teacher to spur 
him on. The student should always bear in mind the 
greatest models and emulate them, playing a great deal 
with accompauiment. He should become more and more 
familiar with masterpieces, and enter earnestly into a 
sense of their beauties ; thus the gradual development 
the pupil attains will place him above the common run 
of amateurs. 

—Experience has taught that the collective voice of 
the public is almost always correct.— IfYier. 
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THE STORY OF A MUSICAL METEOR. 


From among the olmcure mass of humanity, iu some 
out of the way town, there frequently arises a musical 
prodigy who, for a brief space, meteor-like, flashes into 
public view with true brilliancy, soon thereafter to 
dwindle to the glimmering feebleness of a rush-light, to 
die again with faint, sputtering, momentary revival. 
Let me trace for the readers of The Etude the course 
of one of these meteoric musical phenomena. 

Since every town, we believe, hits at some time allotted 
to it one or more of these gifted ones, it is needless to 
(renter our plot about any one iu particular. If the 
observer is a careful reader of the local press, and keeps 
himself informed on the current happenings of the place, 


he may notice buried in some casual account of an unini- 
pirtunt musical entertainment, printed in the morning 
(taper, passing emphasis on the (let us say) violin playing 
of u uever-before-heard-of child. This preliminary 
notice may or may not be violently complimentary to 
the child, but invariably makes some grateful reference 
to its parentage, and possibly to its pedigree for a few 
generations; coupled to this will follow a string of plati¬ 
tudes prophetic of the future success of the precocious 
little I icing, whose gender it will be not too cruel to 
nnnounce os of the feminine. 

The child, in all likelihood really a talented, amiable 
creature, may lie never so romantically situated,—indeed, 
romance in such cases need have no limit,—but she 
eventually gets to kuow of the little conquest she has 
achieved, hears of the newspaper comment, and, like 
ull others of her age and temperament, becomes fired 
with a zeal for more such notices, and an ambition for 
more glittering victories. And here is where the gravity 
begins. 80 incited, she donhles and redoubles her 
diligence; her teacher, flattered by her progress, ever 
encouraging her, until, after a few months, her talent is 
trebly marked in her technic, which, too, we will say, 
is really well developed She hnngers—and the desire 
is not altogether a vain one—for better opportunity to 
display before her friends and neighbors the fruits of 
her industry. Her proud parents, not at all loth to in¬ 
dulge their marvel, invite the neighbors and friends to 
their home to hear her ; their astonishment being too 
great for any containing, they spread her fame—entirely 
without protest—until the whole neighborhood gets to 
know of the promising child. She is in great demand at 
private musicalesin neighborly parlors, sometimes figur¬ 
ing in a flairs gotten up expressly in her honor ; every 
such invitation to play she accepts with alacrity ; all of 
which happens with her indulgent teacher’s sanction, 
the man thinking to “ accustom her to publicity.” These 
little “appearances” may not work disastrously on the 
child's vanity, hut, contrarily. only increase her passion 
for advancement—a thing she is by no means averse to 
displaying, and she does so with evident sense of justice 
to herself and her tnleuts. Of the possession of these 
latter endowments she finally convinces herself, and 
settle* into the belief that some day she is going to 
amount to something; out of all which state of affairs, in 
any feminine nature, are sure to grow wild dreams of 
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fature. 

After her fame has hail so thorough a bruitiug-a 
in her end of the town, ourotiserver will note a spre. 
the appreciation of her accomplishments to the 1 
conservative ranks of the profession. Her teacher 
bably will give a recital, and invite his precocious j 
to assist,” taking rare to announce that fact cons] 
onsly on his program. For such an occasion he wi 
very apt to school her in some composition woe 
beyond her conception, but mayhap within reach of 
technic. The fascinated pnblic on the evening of 
recital will not discriminate, however, and may rai 
onsly appland ; several encores will be needed to apr 
them, and the triumph gluts the child's ambition 
the teacher » pride, while the andience predicts astoi 
ing things, too often in her bearing. The newsr 
rn-xt day will likely disclose to onr observer a lem 
ami subtly analytical disconrse on the child’s work 
strung together hy some critic who very evidently p, 
himself on km ability, a „,i u(i l iz «, this fat op ^ Q 
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to display his own powers as analyst and prophet. The 
child reads the warm notice of her playing ; accepts the 
flattery as a matter of course; all the more definitely 
settles in her belief in her destined greatness ; and her 
acquaintances brag of her as a modest child, not one 
whit “swell headed,” and, indeed, quite a prodigy 
withal. 

Alter a string of months,—grant it a year,—our ob¬ 
server should not be too incredulous to believe his eyes 
when he finds coupled to the little girl’s name whenever 
it receives mention in the daily print some careless refer¬ 
ence to “our young violin-genius,” or “ the child prod¬ 
igy,” or, mildest of all, “ the precocious little daughter 
of our Mr. So-and-So.” It is to be expected ; without it 
the parents would feel slighted and might stop the paper. 
Her commonest public cognomen now is “the young 
genius,” which she thinks quite fitting, if she thinks of 
it at all. Her playing, by this time, has come to be 
taken, now that its novelty is worn off, as a matter to 
excite the united pride of the population ; and our be¬ 
loved critic on the paper begins to announce, with some 
little ostentation, that “Miss Blank, our young violin- 
prodigy,” or that “ Bungville’s young genius” has gone 
to some neighboring town to give a recital under the 
auspices of the “ Excelsior Consolidated Choral Union,” 
of that place,—a feat she manages to accomplish with a 
repertoire of pieces usually far beyond her childish con¬ 
ception, but which she executes with surprising grace 
“for one so young.” Here, we will say, our observer 
hears her play a Chopin nocturne (Sarasate transcription) 
with skill and tenderness enough to excite a rapturous 
comment in the local sheet, which, too, is copied in the 
Bungville “Tocsin”; and thus does her fame spread 
over several counties at least. 

When several years have elapsed, and to her increased 
knowledge of music and familiarity with her instrument 
have been joined the taste and judgment of matnrer 
years, she is hailed, at the age of fifteen, as the peer of 
her teacher, and benefit concerts without number are 
arranged for her. Now the critic compliments her teacher 
on his success with his talented pupil, and hints at the 
necessity of her going to broader fields and higher au¬ 
thorities. The idea, not at all new to the miracle, is 
taken np by all who know her, until finally she hears 
nothing talked of bnt her “talent ” and her “opportu¬ 
nities;” a mountain of cheap advice and needless en- 
conragement, which she accepts with becoming candor. 
Suitable conservatories are discussed ; authorities con 
suited; endless plans, formed for the general and 
nnlimited continuation of her studies, are gone over 
daily ; she gets to understand that her sole end in this 
world is to become a great violinist. She accedes to 
every demand on her “genius”; neglects everything 
that can honorably and safely be neglected for practice 
and musical study, and at last she emerges from it all 
with no inconsiderable acquaintance with music and the 
violin ; bat with an amazing lack of ordinary knowledge 
and a complete inability to fraternize with books such 
classics as all children know to belong to the commonest 
education. 

Thus mentally equipped, and with a fine old costly 
violin, presented by her admirers, she is to leave for a 
noted conservatory in a large city, and our observer will 
have to journey thither. The critic gives her a parting 
shot, faithfully promises his readers to follow her through 
the maze of her successes, with notices as to her progress 
from time to time, and joins a crowd at the train one 
morning to bid her adieu, and she departs with great 
Mat and with every determination to become great. 
Once ensconced in her new niche, she begins work on 
her larger scale, with all confidence in her “genins” and 
certain of the most dazzling successes. Strange, though, 
she thinks it-rcry strange-tliat her new teacher, the 
grim awful ogre! is so slow to discover that genins of 
hers; strange, too, that in her own rla«s she finds 
“geniuses” quite as accomplished ns herself, who give 
her many a fierce tug to keep with them. With these 
she is at first a bitter rival, hut her tact and feminine 
diplomacy inspire her quickly to make friends with 
them. Roughly, too, does it grate on her to find herself 
so far behind these in matters of the commonest, and the 
task of sticking to their standard is almost beyond her 
capacity. 


She misses the approbation of her critic ; misses the 
plaudits and faith of her Bungville public; feels occa¬ 
sional grave douhtings as to the reality of her “ genins ” 
(which now she is content to call ability); feels altogether 
sadly out of joint and like a superfluous atom in the 
refinement of the city, to all which she is so much a 
stranger. Woefully down-hearted she becomes, and for 
a few months succeeding her instalment in the conserva¬ 
tory her friends in Bungville are startled by the utterlv 
hopeless tone of her letters, and wonder what can have 
blighted the genius they expected would strike admira¬ 
tion in the hearts of all beholders. 

Eventually, though, our observer will note this wear 
away, and our miracle settles herself down to hard work, 
for she really is ambitious and determined to become 
something, at least. During her course of study she 
probably plays a modest obligato and a solo or two— 
always provokingly simple — before a critical audience, 
and is quite satisfied with the qualified praise given her. 

At the end of her first year she returns to native 
Bungville for a vacation, and surprises the town with 
her meekness, her vast improvement, and her unwilling¬ 
ness to play in public. Her ideas of the art seem so 
altered, her “attitude” is so changed, and the hapless 
critic brings about an “ estrangement ” by again refer¬ 
ring to her in his print as “ the genius.” For four years 
this process is repeated, each time the improvement is 
more marked, the astonishment of Bungville is greater, 
and the reserve of our miracle is more icy. 

Returning at last for good and all after having finished 
her course at the conservatory, she pines ardently for a 
period of study in Europe. The idea is hailed with 
delight universal, and benefit concerts galore are given 
to eke out the family funds set apart for so glorious an 
end. The town is wildly proud of its heroine ; attends 
the concerts in lavish numbers ; subscribes scandalous 
amounts to her fund ; and, lastly, praises her playing 
still more scandalously. The critic nerves himself, 
by a terrific burst of technical reading, into a lengthy 
analysis of her virtues, and ventures as ever on his 
prophecies. 

To shorten a long tale, we will send our miracle, 
accompanied by the faithful observer, to Halir; and 
from Halir to Joachim, the very pinnacle. After three 
years “abroad” back to native heath she comes fora 
brief respite before launching out to conquer destiny. 
And what lofty station does she get ? Well, still faithlul 
to truth and reality, we could prescribe almost any fate 
for the girl. We might have her father fail in liis busi¬ 
ness and compel our genius to turn to very prosaically 
and support the family with brave struggles in a barren 
field ; we might have her ruis-marry and end all in 
commonplaceness. Instead, we will simply send her 
out into the world to become what all the others have 
become, namely : a plain hack-fiddler, with a bevy of 
“backward” pupils aud a stingy little income, while 
the world goes on as if nothing special had happened. 
Great violinists pass and repass before her gaze and 
(what was too mortifying) also before the gaze of all 
disappointed, outraged Bungville. Our prodigy, l** e 
all other ephemeral meteoric phenomena, sprang out of 
obscurity with regulation brilliancy and fizzled out again 
into as abysmal a vacuity. 

Such is the simple narrative of the rise and end of 
hundreds of the world’s geniuses, many of whom, 
because all can not get to the summit, can get to be no 
more than mere slaves to a despotic series of circum¬ 
stances. These unfortunates are inclined to believe tha 
circumstances make the great and reserve places for them 
at the top. Bnt, do they ? 


—Rubinstein called the pedal the soul of the piano. 
That eccentric Pole, Vladimir de Paclimann, evidently 
holds a different opinion. At a recital given lately 10 
Berlin, the pianist rose at the eud of the program f ronl 
his seat and exclaimed to the audience : “ All "* t ' 1 
out pedal : that is true art.” It does not seem to h® 
always true to the composer at any rate. Paehmanu >- 
understood to be a Chopin enthusiast. How does be 
dare to ignore that composer's indications lor the pedal • 
Nay, how does he manage to play Chopin “all without 
pedal ” ?—“ Musical Opinion." 
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LOUIS KUHLER’S NOTES ON PRACTICING. 

Free ly translated by E. Von Adkluso. 

I. 

the teacher is the guide, the leader ; the pupil the 
EU ided, the directed. That is about the relation between 
him who teaches and him who is taught. 

The pupil must not rely too much on the power of the 
teacher aud make him responsible to the whole extent of 
his own progress. Let him carry ont the teacher’s rules 
aa d hints not merely because he thinks himself in duty 
bound to do so, but because he feels convinced that only 
by doing thus does he insure solid and rapid progress. 

Next in importance to the selection of a good, compe¬ 
tent teacher is the way in which practicing ongbt to be 
taught and how it should be carried out. 

As early as possible the pupil must be taught how to 
practice, for he who knows how to practice gains often an 
advantage over him who is perhaps more gifted, but does 
not knowhow to spend his time of practice correctly. 
However, I think that there is such a thing as talent for 
practicing, the capacity of knowing one’s own power, 
aud an instinctive appreciation of what is most needed. 
Such talent is desirable in every branch of knowledge. 

When teaching the very first small pieces, the teacher 
will do well to make the pupil practice them (or part of 
them) in his lesson, and, if possible, appoint a prac¬ 
ticing hour ” especially for the practicing of those pieces. 
The highest task of the pupil is to make the piece his 
own, both technically and intellectually. The intel¬ 
lectual part must be within the reach of the pupil s 
comprehension. By playing a piece for the pupil three 
or more times, the teacher will soon find out whether 
such is the case. The technical part must also be within 
reach of the pupil. It is like learning how to walk ; 
step must follow step, a jump may be dangerous. He 
who plays constantly too easy pieces will find it too hard 
to practice more difficult pieces; he who learns one diffi¬ 
cult piece after another will think too much of technic 
and lose sight of the inner beauty of a piece. He may 
become a brilliant, but never an artistic, player.. 

It is like plowing a rough, broken field—the plowing 
must he done so thoroughly that all those little irregu¬ 
larities disappear in course of time and the whole area 
form a level plaiu. It is evident, therefore, that constant 
playing over and over again will not accomplish the 
desired end, but that the whole must be divided in 
parts, each part practiced hy itself and then combined 
with the others to a whole. 

First get acquainted with the contents by playing it 
through single-handed; then the work begins. As the 
blacksmith handles his iron, bringing it to a red-heat 
and hammers it on the anvil, so the pupil has to handle 
his task. 

The first playing serves for a general introduction to 
the subject At the second we learn the sounds, rhyth¬ 
mic variety, and fingering. In playing it the third time, 
we pay attention to the style by noticing all the legato, 
staccato , crescendo, and diminuendo marks. At the fourth 
repetition we add to the above-mentioned the tempo, etc., 
then we repeat aud repeat, slowly and deliberately, until, 
having gradually mastered the difficulties, we get a clear 
idea of the inner meaning, and obtain a proper concep¬ 
tion of onr piece. 

As to the mastering of difficulties, we shall not have 
to them out singly and practice them hy themselves. 

* 80me them “ won’t yield to our will,” we go over 
them by themselves whenever we come near the piano. 
The mastering of all may take hours, days, weeks, even 
months of patience and persistence. 

Every difficulty must be sifted ; the pupil must find 
u t in what it consists. It may originate in a stiffness 
°f certain finger-joints, or the wrists, or in the order 
! n w hich the notes follow one another. This may he so 
80 P ecn Uar, as to render it necessary to get 
r<s l )e ctive figure into au accessible form for prac- 
'cing; we may fiud it advisable even to change a few 
• so 88 to render it suitable for repetition without 
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stopping. This will sometimes necessitate a slight 
change in the fingering. We must find ont the very 
seat, the root of the difficulty, in order to do that; other¬ 
wise all our efforts will not be crowned with success. 
The pupil must become a stranger to the phrase “I can 
not,” and the “ I should like to ” must be replaced, by 
an “ I will and I shall.” It is hardly worth mention¬ 
ing that in measures containing a specific difficulty the 
hands must be practiced separately. 

Keep cool; practice slowly ; do not speculate on the 
time it might probably take to master a figure, but go 
on steadily. There is such a diversity in figures, both 
as to construction and their peculiar relation to the 
whole piece, that it is often impossible to tell in advance 
how much time it will take to master it. 


“PLAYING BY EAR”—A BANE OR 
BENEFIT ? 


A reason for this is they play con amove. It is an effu¬ 
sion of enjoyment rather than a recitation or task per¬ 
formance. Playing from memory, where it is done easily, 
gives a freedom and an unction that impart special charm 
to the performance, if one lets the spirit have liberty in 
the act. 

This may well be a stimulus to the memorizing of 
favorite pieces so thoroughly that the playing of them is 
an easy and enjoyable pastime. 

The cultivation of tone-memory is the privilege and 
the duty of every player. The principles are simple. 
First, impress the mind hy careful listening and close 
attention. Second, repeat the impression many times. 
Third, make trials of recalling the impression. Fourth, 
do not overload the impression receptacle. Fifth, be 
patient, aud be content to do a little at a time aud that 
little many times over. 

A little success argues the possibility of more. The 
mind will at last yield to the training and obey better 


BY WM. C. WEIGHT. 


“ Playing hy ear ” is a phrase well understood, but, 
considered literally, has a ludicrous sound. Yet it no 
doubt reminds many teachers of miserable pangs they 
have suffered in trying to get some gifted “ear-player” 
to use his brains. When one says to me, “ He will un¬ 
doubtedly make rapid progress with you, as he has such 
a great ear for music ; he plays almost everything he 
hears right off, though he can not read a note,” I confess 
a feeling of terror creeps over me. What tribulation I 
will have in teaching a pupil of this kind ! 

For such pupils the most irksome task is that of using 
the eye and the intellect in learning to read music cor¬ 
rectly. Now, the gift that nature has bestowed on them 
is not to be despised. But, like some other talents, it 
may be the ruin of its possessor from its lack of subor¬ 
dination to the higher faculties. 

But what is meant by “a good ear”? Probably a 
ready discrimination of the various properties of musical 
sounds, united with a retentive tone-memory. In this 
respect a good ear is of great value, and worthy of culti¬ 
vation. But what is the office of the ear in learning 
music systematically and scientifically? Surely it is 
not, with the average learner, to be the pioneer, the dis¬ 
coverer, the prime director of the work. The eye, the 
intellect, with its faculties of comparison and calculation, 
are to lead. The ear is rather the critic, the monitor, 
the censor. It is a juror in the case. It hears what is 
done, and notices blurs, discords, and various imper¬ 
fections of tone, tune, and time. Here it is invaluable. 
But when, as with many ear-players, it becomes the main 
repository of information, and tone-memory is the chief 
prompter in all that is to be done, it proves a foe to suc¬ 
cessful study, and makes its possessors slow and tedious 
pupils If, however, they wonld master themselves and 
submit to patient study for a due time, their progress 
might be very flattering. 

Given two pupils, one “all ear” and he other a 
study ” the latter will be the easiest to teach, and will 
make’tbe most rapid progress, but perhaps not become a 
truly magnetic player. The ear-gifted must also study 

too ‘aud then they will surpass those not.so favored as 
they Praise is too often given to those who play whol j 
by ear as if smarter than others who play by note. 
Such praise is not wisely bestowed. hat these ear- 
players do is nothing to what they ought to do. 

A youn- lady at a State fair sat down at a piano and 
played quite pleasingly. Then a piece of music was 
placed before her to try. “ Oh,” said her parents, she 

*•» l»bc p.Md to, tt ,, los. o , Mortal 

A vonne man said to me unr ^ j ^ 

t»e - >- • “I- - 

“c.mplo t The more von * 


and better. 

Of course, nothing herein written can be deemed to re¬ 
flect on those who are deprived of sight. Their case is 
exceptional, but such of them as become good musicians 
will he found to exercise the higher faculties to an emi¬ 
nent degree. In the many cases where the blind prove 
successful teachers of music, it comes not from playing 
by ear, much less from teaching to play hy ear, but rather 
from critical sensitiveness that will not be satisfied un¬ 
less things are thoroughly done, and from compelling 
the pupil to use his own eyes and exercise a sharp and 
thorough observation both for his own and his teacher’s 
sake, instead of being allowed to lean upon his instructor 
both for sight and sense as is too often the case. 

In conclusion, let it he said that playing by ear before 
one has formed correct habits of musical study and 
acquired a proper execution is a hazardous pastime. 
But after such development it may afford not only a 
safe enjoyment, but great benefit. In fact, as soon as 
any piece is well learned and correctly executed one may 
try to play it from recollection with the ear as critic and 
arbiter. 


BACH THE ORIGINATOR OF FINGERING. 


The system of fingering for the piano as now followed 
originated with the great Johann Sebastian Bach, 
1685-1750, in whose hands it developed from a chaos ol 
unpractical rules into a perfect system, which, in its 
essential features, has endured to the present day. But 
only so much of this method has remained in practical 
use as was retained by his third son, Carl Philipp 
Emauuel Bach, 1714-1788 ; and this system gradually 
assumed its present form in the hands of dementi, 
Cramer, Field, Hummel, Chopin, and Liszt. In the 
English system the thumb is represented by X, and the 
four fingers by 1, 2, 3, and 4 ; but according to the 
system followed in Germany, France, and Italy, origi¬ 
nating, probably, in this last country, the first five 
numbers are employed, the thumb being reckoned as 1 , 
and the four fingers as 2, 3, 4, and 5. These terms were 
invented that the teacher may by them direct the pupil 
which of the lingers to use, instead o striking the note 
with the same, or with all indiscriminately, and as 
being so much briefer than the words thumb, forefinger, 
long finger, ring finger, aud little finger.—“ Musical 

Age." 

—Touch must conform to the character of the piece of 
music to which it is applied, consequently, it varies in 
its composition and general make-up. Thus there is a 
certain dignity and nobility, a manliness and freedom 
from mere sentimentality, alsmt a fugue of Bach, or a 
sonata of Beethoven which demand characteristic ex¬ 
pression through a corresponding touch, in order that the 
th ought and meaning of the composer should receive 
justice.— IFm. Mason. 

Technic —A most unsatisfactory thing. If yon have 
none, the critics jeer ; if you have a great deal, they say 
yon have nothing else ; if you have a fair amount, they 
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THE OVERCROWDED MUSICAL PROFESSION. 

BY HOIK ADAMS URUMIIINK. 


J GRIEVE to hear any one whocalls himself a musician 
express the sentiment contained in the following clip¬ 
ping, and I grieve still more to find it quoted in The 
Etude: 

“There does not seem to be any remedy for the de¬ 
plorable overcrowding of the music profession unless a 
check can be placet! upon the number of those going in 
for music at the very outset. That is to say, if teachers 
and heads of musical institutions could only be prevailed 
upon honestly to tell an intending student that he had 
no natural attitude for music, the output of * half-baked ’ 
musicians would be very considerably reduced, and the 
profession, ns n direct result, would suffer less from over¬ 
pressure within its ranks.”— “Keynote." 

What is the complaint? That there is an “over¬ 
crowding of the musical profession”—the “Keynote” 
calls it the “ music profession.” What does this mean ? 
If it means anything it can only mean that the class 
who follow music for a livelihood has grown too large 
to be supported by the patrons of music. On any other 
theory there can be no ground for the complaint. 

It can not be contended that too many persons are 
studying music for the comfort of society or the happi¬ 
ness of mankind, aud it would hardly be claimed that 
there is a limit to the world’s enjoyment of the art; that 
music is like a feast spread for a particular chosen com¬ 
pany—a certain, limited quantity that will not reach 
arouud if too many are udmitted to the festal board. If 
that be the trouble, then with equally good reason is it 
to be urged that our schools should be closed against 
“overcrowding,” lest the general supply of education 
give out; and the same logic would suggest the precau¬ 
tion of “honestly” deterring sinners from repentance, 
to avoid the discomfort of “overpressure” within the 
rauks of the heavenly hosts. If a place in the celestial 
choir had a commercial value in the market-places of 
the earth, that is precisely the argument we should 
expect to hear advanced by the thrifty minded persons 
who are always in a state of mind at the dire prospect of 
being “overcrowded,” which means crowded ont. The 
very statement shows its absurdity, and forces those 
who utter the complaint to the confession that it is only 
in its pecuniary aspect that it can have any application. 
In other words, it is music as a business that iB dull; 
and in the absence of an influential lobby in Congress 
they propose to reduce the pressure of competition some 
other way. Why not organize a trust? Assuming that 
there is only a given quantity of gold that is paid out 
for music in a given time and place (not to mention the 
coppers tossed to the organ-grinders), there are too many 
musicians—third-rate teachers and mediocre “artists” 
—who are scrambling for it. Where there are three or 
four long-haired fiddlers for a place in the orchestra, 
there should be but one ; and it is proposed to cut 
down the supply to the demand, not exactly by a 
crusade against foreign immigration, although that has 
its patriotic advocates, but by exhorting teachers 
“ honestly ” to discourage and dissuade all students 
with no “talent " from the further study of music. 

If any word ought to be eliminated from the English 
language it is that much abused word talent. It is very 
tiresome. Sarah, who works hard, applies herself, has 
ambition, good home training, a common sense teacher, 
and plays well, is so “talented.” Sallie, who is lazy’ 
careless, moonstruck, and spoiled, and plays like an 
elephant, she has no “ talent,” poor thing. It is not my 
purpose to raise this question here. I admit that all do 
not have the same amount of brains, just as some have 
bigger noses than others ; and I agree that a person 
with no hands has no “natural aptitude” for playing 
the piano, and should, perhaps, be “honestly” dis¬ 
suaded from attempting to become a virtuoso ; but even 
that misfortune need not disqualify him from knowing 
something about music. I will admit further, just for 
the sake of peace and quiet, that there may he a score 
or two of musical geniuses in the world, ready made in 
heaven perhaps, that is to say “born,” while all the 
rest just “growed,” like Topsy; but I have taught 
music over twenty years, how much over I don’t need 
to tell, and in that experience I have never yet seen these 
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two things—a ghost and musical “talent” that could 
not be explained ou natural, rational grounds. But 
what I do protest against with all my might is the propa¬ 
gation by musicians of this inane fallacy that unless a 
pupil have decided “talent,” “natural aptitude,” or 
what not, it is the teacher’s duty, even by the aid of a 
police officer if necessary, to suppress that “intending 
student” (sic). 

I do not believe that in art, whatever may be true in 
the purely utilitarian pursuits, “a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. ” Whatever ministers to the sum total 
of human happiness is a good thing, and I wouldn't dis¬ 
suade the ignorant darky lad from playing the bones 
if it made him happy—and he was out of my hearing! 

Have we dropped by one sudden plunge into the mala¬ 
rial mire of commercialism? Has music study degen¬ 
erated so quickly into a bread-and-butter science? Noth¬ 
ing in it but dollars and cents which we must prevent 
the quacks from snatching away from us ? Why, that is 
the way the lawyers and doctors and preachers are doing, 
building barbed-wire fences around their preserves, to 
protect their dignified and magnanimous “professions ” 
from overcrowding ; making elaborate and absurd sys¬ 
tems of professional ethics to keep the ins in, and the 
outs out, under the shallow pretext that it is all for the 
good of humanity. Have we fallen to the “professional ” 
level? Do we learn music as a trade? Is it all a mere 
scramble for a livelihood ? 

Professions generally, and decent society at large, 
draw a proper line of moral conduct. Right. Let the 
“profession ” of music insist on a proper observance of 
that. A common standard of qualification, beneath 
which exclusion from the privilege. That is good like¬ 
wise where the conditions do not vary or where the 
standard varies with the conditions. A physician needs 
the same degree of skill and knowledge to mend a clod¬ 
hopper as to heal a professor of revealed religion. And 
yet there are widely divergent degrees of ability even in 
the learned professions where the greatest precautions 
are exercised. But the qualifications of a musician are 
wholly relative to his environment. A teacher may do 
excellent work in one place who would be utterly worth¬ 
less in another. We do n’t insist that a man must be 
qualified for a chair in Harvard to teach a district school; 
or because he is n’t fit to conduct an orchestra that he 
should n’t pound the big drum in a country band. In 
spite of all precautions every profession is full of quacks. 
They have flourished since the world began and will 
probably continue to flourish to a greater or less extent 
until the millennium. That is a matter that in the long 
run usually regulates itself. But the one potent remedy 
against quackery and humbug is higher intelligence and 
virtue. Therefore, the remedy is not less but more 
musical study. But whatever measures are urged for 
putting up the bars to a professional pasture, this is the 
first time that I ever heard the advocacy of an embargo 
on study as a remedy. Such ‘‘ remedy ” were infinitely 
worse than the disease. 

The complaint is the “overcrowding” of the musical 
profession. To every profession there must be a laity, 
and if the profession is not a humbug, the larger and 
more intelligent the laity the better. Why not instead 
of limiting the profession by discouraging music study, 
increase and improve the laity by encouraging it all in 
our power ? It is no obstacle to an eminent physician to 
lia\e an intelligent patient who understands the case 
and appreciates the work done for him. The more cul¬ 
tured and numerous our musical laity, the better for the 
musical profession. How will an ignorant and barbarian 
laity support the profession? Where will the pupils 
come from, where the patrons of the concert and the 
opera? Even on the low “professional” consideration 
to “check” music study among the common herd and 
encourage it only among the select, heavenly-endowed 
creatures with “talent” is to kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. If it killed the other goose it would n’t so 
much matter. 

Forbid any thirsty child from drinking at the fountain 
of musical inspiration because it has no “ talent ” ? De¬ 
prive a boy or girl from a musical education because they 
give no promise of becoming a Sherwood or a Nordica ? 
Rob the family circle of all musical enjovment because 
its members can’t appreciate Wagner? Discourage all 


musical culture except such as is predestined to distinc¬ 
tion? Withhold its elevating and refining influence 
from all who can not take a front seat among the elect of 
the “profession”? 

On such a theory what is your boasted art of music 
good for? 

Everywhere and at all times, in season and ont of sea¬ 
son, it is the true musician's duty and the honest teach¬ 
er’s duty to scatter the beauties of his art and the pearls 
of his wisdom and the spirit of his enthusiasm far and 
wide, among poor and rich, humble and aristocratic, dull 
aud talented, even as it is the duty of the devoted shep¬ 
herd of souls to scatter broadcast the blessings of re¬ 
ligion. 

To talk of overcrowding the musical profession is as 
sensible, as liberal aud high-minded as to express solici¬ 
tude about overcrowding heaven. 


ORIGINALITY IN A YOUNG COMPOSER. 


There is, I think, no special thing that we can call 
genius; it is simply that a man is endowed with a 
quicker and heavier brain than the common ; that his 
nervous system is quick to feel. It is generally sup¬ 
posed that a scientific man is the antithesis of an artist 
or musician, but there is no real reason for thinking so. 
The scientist feels the same glow in hunting down a 
shadowy fact that the musician feels in creating music. 
There is the same abnormal quickness of brain, and the 
same emotion. Only the aptitudes of the musician and 
scientists are different, and so their mental energy works 
in different fields. The quickness and powerful concen¬ 
tration of thought of a Napoleon would have made 
a musical genius of him if he had only possessed the 
requisite sensitiveness of brain to sound, the capability 
of mentally grasping, which is what we call an ear for 
music. The fact that the older musicians such as Bee¬ 
thoven and Mozart, seemed to have been wrapped up 
entirely in their music is no proof that the musical 
genius is a special gift; because in those days a musi¬ 
cian had not the modern advantages of education, and 
genius without education is nearly helpless. The his¬ 
tory of music shows, on the contrary, that a musical 
genius is a genius in other directions. Berlioz had great 
literary gifts; so had Schumann, so had Wagner, so, too, 
had Mendelssohn, judging by his letters. It is plain, 
then, if genius is simply abnormal development of the 
brain and nervous system, plus a certain aptitude, it 
must grow as the man grows. Of course, so much 
cleverness is quick at assimilating ideas, plucking out 
their essentials, and making them part of its stock-in- 
trade ; but it has to know the idea first of all. In this 
sense, of course, originality can not be expected in a 
very young man ; but there is a limit of age ; that is to 
say, when once a composer has the technic of his art 
at his finger ends, so that he can work easily, almost 
unconsciously, his music should begin to show himself 
if he has any self to express ; and, surely, he should 
be master of his craft at the age of thirty or so ! The 
whole matter is of some consequence to criticism, 
because it deals with the question of whether one should 
condemn a young composer for want of originality. If 
he is very young, I should say certainly not; indeed, it 
is a very bad sign if a youth show no hero-worship in 
his music. But when once he is a master of music to 
such an extent that we may reasonably suppose that he 
has no difficulty in setting down his ideas, then I must 
confess I do expect originality if he is to be hailed as a 
composer of genius, of however small a type.— Ex. 


—In memorizing, harmony is a valuable aid. It is a 
well-known principle that the most vivid impressions 
are the most lasting. The study of harmony rightly 
pursued presents sharp discriminations, well-defined 
examples, and clearly pictured images. It appeals io 
the imagination and effectually awakens the activity 
of this important faculty. This in its turn conduces to 
the development of the powers of the memory. The 
memory becomes more retentive and amply meets all 
demands made upon it. 
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Humoreske. 

Waltz. 


Fingered by Thos. a’Becket. 

Modepato.(J.: 84) 


Fritz Kauffmann, Op. 16. No.2. 
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A Rustic Dance. 

Landler. 


Extract from Suite. 
Joachim Raff, Op. 162. No.3. 
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Valse Sentimentale. 
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GAVOTTE MIGNON. 

Transcr. by A. BAZILLE. A. THOMAS. 
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Allegretto. 


Turkish Rondo. 


w. A. MOZART. 
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La Premiere Danseuse 




SEC0ND0. 


FIDELIS ZITTERBART. 
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La Premiere Danseuse. 
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The Volunteer. 

March and Two-Step. 


H . Engel mann. 
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To Miss *9. Isabelle Fayerweather- 

QUIETUDE. 


Words by 

MARY A.deVERE . 


Music by 

HERBERT'WILBER GREENE. 
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Quietude.. 3. 
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Poem by 

Austin Dobson. 


To Mrs. Marie Kunkel Zimmermann. 

Rose Kissed Me To-day. 


Music by 
Nicholas Douty 
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mor-row Let it be as it may Rose kiss’d me to- day But the pleasure gives way To a 
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WHAT WE CAN DO. 


BY BOBERT BEAINE. 


There are thousands of teachers of music and musi¬ 
cal amateurs in the small towns all over this country 
who are literally starving for good music, and for musical 
activity of the kind which will aflTord them opportunity 
for development. Musical people who live in the large 
cities, which support symphony concerts, grand opera, 
and concerts of every description, and who are fairly 
surfeited with music, can have no idea of how eagerly 
the music-lovers living in smaller places would appre¬ 
ciate even the musical crumbs which fell from their over¬ 
loaded tables. A free concert by a military band, such 
as is given weekly in the parks of all of our large cities, 
would he the event of the season in some of our smaller 
towns and villages, while one of the weekly students’ 
recitals of our leading conservatories and music colleges 
would be a musical treat affording room for thought for 
weeks. 

It is my purpose in this article to give a few sugges¬ 
tions culled from actual experience, by which the musical 
atmosphere of the smaller places can be improved, 
and in time made musically worth living in, and by 
which young teachers or amateurs whose lot is cast in 
such places can at least save themselves from “rusting 
out” or “ vegetating” until they die the musical death 
which comes inexorably from living without any musical 
intercourse with others. 

Robert Schumann, in his “Rules for Young Musicians, ’ ’ 
speaks of the student becoming musically strong through 
a “many-sided musical intercourse with others,” and 
admonishes the reader that no one can become a musi¬ 
cian in the truest sense by shutting himself up like a 
hermit and practicing scales and finger-exercises only. 

Schumann’s idea on the subject is no doubt the true 
one. It is with music as with social intercourse. The 
hermit who lives in a cave and avoids his fellow soon 
becomes so peculiar in speech and actions that he has 
lost all usefulness as a member of society. It is not 
otherwise in the musical art; one must hearmusic, must 
perform with others, and must feel the magnetic thrill 
which comes from moving the feelings of others and 
know that there is an answering thrill on their part. 
Music is like a foreign language in which one only be¬ 
comes perfect through conversation and intercourse. 

Let us take the case of a music teacher or amateur 
whose lot is cast in a village or little town of from 500 to 
1500 inhabitants or so. At first glance anything in the 
way of advancement or musical intercourse would seem 
a pare impossibility, but it is not. More can be done 
than seems apparent at the first view. 

Our teacher or amateur will probably be called upon 
to play the organ at the leading church of the place. It 
will be found as a general rale that the musical activity 
of the place, whatever there is, will center in the church. 
The church has been the rallying-point for music for 
hundreds of years, and still exercises a mighty influence 
on the development of the music of the world. 

Having secured the position of organist, you must next 
organize a choir. Good voices are to be found every¬ 
where—are not confined alone to the large cities. Among 
the voices of the young men and women in your little 
town, and in those of the surrounding country, you can 
easily organize a quartet, or possibly a chorus choir. 
Ask no one to join your choir who does not possess a 
lr Y good singing voice, a good ear, and a decidedly 
■onsical temperament. Even with a good cabinet organ 
ai >d a quartet or chorus choir of earnest, enthusiastic 
yonng people eager to learn, yon will have the basis for 
a great musical activity. 

Aoung people in the smaller towns and villages have 
110 l ' le mu ltiplicity of engagements with which the city 
y°nng men and misses fritter away their time, and as a 
general thing they will be found willing—nay, eager—for 
6Ver ^ n '£ht in the week, if need be. If the 
em ra your choir have little previous knowledge of 
g asic > °nly the simplest of music can be used at first. 
ested* 1 ^ ’ k° wever > the members will become inter- 
wili ' S ° me them will take private lessons, and all 
com S * Ut ^ faithfully. As their musical intelligence be- 
mes enlarged, more and more difficult music can be 
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used, and finally your choir may become the basis of a 
really creditable vocal society, in which some really good 
music can be used. I have often found vocal societies in 
towns of 2000 inhabitants far superior in every way to 
those in towns of 30,000, the reason being that in the 
smaller town resided some good musician who worked 
up interest in the society and kept it at work. 

If you are a musical amateur, you may be called upon 
to do all this church work simply for “ the good of the 
cause ; ” or if you are a professional teacher, your salary 
may be little or nothing, and that little payable in cord 
wood and goose-necked squashes. 

But whatever you are in music, I am supposing that 
you are an earnest musical student, try to develop 
your musical nature, and to guard against the paralyzing 
effect of a “ musical hermit ” life. 

You may scout the idea that you have anything to 
learn from the instruction of a “ country bumpkin ’ ’ 
choir, but you are in error. I freely admit that it would 
do you more good to be in constant contact with finished 
artists in one of our large capitals, but that is not the 
point we are considering ; what we are trying to get at 
is how a musician can secure the “many-sided musical 
intercourse ” of which Schumann speaks. If there is 
absolutely no musical companionship in the place where 
your lines are cast, the only thing left for you to do is to 
develop it out of the raw material about you. 

Human nature is much the same everywhere. The 
various passions—love, sorrow, anger, grief, etc.—are uni¬ 
versal. The various emotions are common to the human 
race. This being so, and music being the language of 
emotion, you will be amazed how your emotional, and 
consequently your musical, nature can be developed in 
instructing a choir. Emotion is a product of man’s so¬ 
cial intercourse, and you can not develop your emotional 
nature from a musical point of view by hermit-like 
practice. You must have sensitive, emotional human 
organizations to work on and with, which will, in turn, 
develop, work on and influence your own. 

Another advantage of this choir work will be that it 
will develop your powers of leadership. All must be 
trained to follow the leader, and shaped into a harmo¬ 
nious whole. The direction of a little country choir re¬ 
quires the same qualities and powers as the direction of 
a symphony orchestra or a metropolitan oratorio society. 
Some of our best directors have, at some time in their 
early lives, lived and toiled in villages. A director of 
music must have a perfect mental grasp of the music he 
essays to direct, and, in addition, the power of impress¬ 
ing this conception on others. He must have magnetic 
influence in holding the performers together, and an 
exact and unvarying rhythm which all the performers 
under his baton will instinctively feel and respect. 

Every teacher who does work worthy the name learns 
something from his pupils every day he lives, just as a 
physician learns from observing his patients. From this 
pupil he gets a firmer conception of the true from the 
repeated correction of the false—from that one he learns 
a new facility of expression for a certain passage, from 
this one a new reading of a passage, etc., etc. 

You can only develop in music in your village sur¬ 
roundings by diligent private practice and by instructing 
others, so that in time they can assist you in rendering 
some of the smaller masterpieces of music. If there is 
any talent in your town, cultivate it, both from a selfish 
point of view’as well as for the sake of its possessor. If 
there is any voung violinist or ’cellist or cometist or 
flutist, try and lead him or her into a serious study of 
the instrument, and study some of the orchestral instru¬ 
ments yourself, even though to the most limited extent. 
You will get more ideas of tone color from listening to 
the living tones of the instruments themselves, than from 
readin" forty pages about orchestration every day. If 
there is any one in your town who is far enough ad¬ 
vanced to play duets with you, set one or two evemngs 
of the week apart for duet playing. Some of the greatest 
works of music, even the nine symphonies of Beethoven, 
are arranged in duet form for the piano. If there is no 
one educate a pupil to do it. It will take time, but it 
will’ pay you. There is nothing like the action of one 
musical mind on another. You will get effects out of the 
music that one person alone would never thyik of. . 


ship will no doubt suggest themselves to you, but those 
outlined above will result in the greatest possible good 
in the way of musical development. 

So much for your work with others ; now for yourself. 
If there is a large city near by, and you can afford it, take 
lessons as often as your time and money will permit. If 
the nearest large city is distant and your pocketbook is 
slim, go less frequently, but go, even if only once a year. 
In your practice, mark everything you find in your music 
which you do not understand, or which is not quite clear, 
and thus have a long string of questions to fire at your 
teacher. Get a list of the best books from him for self-help 
in music, and buy them, even if you have to sell your best 
hat or bonnet to get the money to do it. Get him to 
assign a great lot of work for you to go over by the time 
you come again. Have your lessons so well worked up 
that you will only have to play the critical passages for 
your teacher. Yon have no idea how many mistakes and 
felse ideas you will get into your music when you practice 
year in and year out without the supervision of a teacher 
or an opportunity of bearing music according to the 
highest ideals ; also, you have no idea bow much good a 
first-class teacher can do you in a short time, in the way 
of correcting mistakes and suggesting technical practice 
in points where you are weak. 

Then yon must try to attend a few first-class concerts. 
Save your money up to attend some of the festival con¬ 
certs which are given at intervals in most of our large 
cities. There is nothing like a few doses of first-class 
music to keep one’s musical intellect refreshed. The 
knife-blade must be rubbed on the magnet from 
time to time if we would have it hold its magnetism. 
Our French would grow rusty if we did not hear the 
language spoken from time to time. There is nothing 
like a good concert to impress on the mind the proper 
delivery of musical phrases of an exalted character. A 
few good concerts a year will keep you in touch with the 
great world of music, and as you listen to the rise and 
fall of the strains of some great symphony, you will hear 
questions answered in the music which have been puzzling 
you for mouths. 

Be sure always to familiarize yourself with the pro¬ 
grams of concerts you attend in advance, and the benefit 
will be twofold. In your private practice, study only 
the best, of which there is an inexhaustible quantity. 

By all means have a metronome, and buy editions in 
which metronome marks are given. You will thus get 
an excellent idea of tempo, and will know exactly bow 
fast the composer intended the movement to be taken. 

Read musical works of an improving character, and 
make it a point to read the musical journals. It will be 
money well invested. 

Study harmony and thorough bass by yourself, if you 
can get no teacher. Some things it will be difficult to 
understand without a teacher, but you can get a vast 
deal of information on the subject out of any good work 
on harmony, and thus vastly increase your intelligence 
in music. 

Taking it all in all, there is no reason for any musician 
to despair, no matter how small a place lie lives in. 
Talent and energy in music, as well as in any other walk 
of life, batter down every olistadc. It is only the faint 
heart and laggard step which fail to climb the mountain 
of art, if the genuine love and enthusiasm for music lie 
there. 


THE TEST OF TIME. 

What is the test of immortality in melody? What 
is the secret of the survival of so many well known 
vocal and instrumental numbers? Its first essential is 
absolute simplicity. Its second complete sympathy with 
some universal feeling. But what is the rest ? 

In all such melodies there is something too high and 
fine for intellectual analysis. If it were not born in all 
men, then such melodies would be intelligible only to 
the few, but the most striking fact aliout them is that 
the measure of their beauty is also that of their popu¬ 
larity. Whether or not the mind is educated in melody, 
they take hold upon it and never let it go. Such pro¬ 
ductions are rightly called works of genius.—“.Vasic 
Trade Rerietr.” 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































DO SOMETHING FOR YOURSELF. 
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UY H. C. LA II JUS. 


A Word to thk Musicai. Novice. 

It is one of the aphorisms of the musical profession 
that the more you learn the less yon know. The field 
of musical education seems inexhaustible, and this fact 
is only realized as the student progresses and sees open¬ 
ing up before him, continually, new vistas of scholarship. 

Every one admires the scholar who, by his own excr* 
tions, has obtained an education. We have all learned 
t > love and respect Lincoln, and Garfield, and hosts of 
other eminent men whose early schooling was of the 
most meager kind, and who, in spite of obstacles, suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining that which they most desired— 
a thorough education. It is far more easy to obtain a 
good college than a good musical education. It calls for 
less sacrifice of time and of money; the path is far 
more definitely laid down, and it is within the reach 
of many. 

The more honor is due then to those who, by their 
own exertions, succeed in obtaining a musical education. 

1 heir path is beset with obstacles and disappointments, 
but it has been shown that all difficulties can be over¬ 
come by one who is determined. 

We find many young people who, after taking music 
lessons for a time in their native place, think that they 
know practically all that is necessary, but wish to 
go to some musical center “ to take a few lessons to 
finish." Ridiculous as the idea seems to those who 
know the length of the musical ladder, it should not be 
derided. On the contrary, encouragement should be 
given to those young people, but not the kind of encour¬ 
agement which will lead them to throw away their time 
ami money in fruitless effort. Let the encouragement 
be that kind which points out to them the necessities, 
and enables them to make their efforts effective. 

lor those who have ample means to gratify their 
musical aspirations no advice is necessary, for if their 
enthusiasm cools oil', no special harm has been done; 
they are not dependent upon music lor a livelihood.’ 
Again, there are others who think that they are endowed 
by heaven with remarkable musical talents, and, being 
without means, unblushingly announce that the world 
owes them an education for its own benefit, and in their 
own behalf make no further effort than to pester ail 
they meet or can reach with a demand for help. These 
young people mny safely be let alone. In nine cases 
out of ten they fail to improve the opportunities offered 
them, ami they seldom attain any rnnk in the musical 
world. Perhaps in time they may decide to make an 
effort Tor themselves, and then they come into the third 
class of musical aspirants, for whom these lines are in¬ 
tended, those who are willing to work and do something 
for themselves, who wish hy their own efforts to raise 
themselves into a higher intellectual atmosphere. 

It may safely be assumed that the majority of those 
who are without means, but are ambitions to enter the 
musical profession, arc accustomed to some kind of 
work. It is also certain that they have better oppor¬ 
tunities for saving money, in any kind of employment 
at their own homes where expenses are lighter, than in 
large cities such as most of the musical centers are Let 
them prove to themselves that they are in earnest about 
their music by setting themselves a tusk-seek some em¬ 
ployment and save something every week until enough 
has been laid by to cover the expenses of one year in a 
musical center. This will be from $400 to $500, an(1 
though it may seem a large amount at first, yet it is 
possible to almost all who arc capable of making a per¬ 
sistent effort and are in good health. And if they are 
not capable of persistent effort, and have not good 
health, they had better give up the idea, for both char¬ 
acter and health an- absolntely essential. The time 
necessary for this effort may also seem great, but it soon 
passes and every day's experience and desire helps to 
build character, without which the musical study will be 
of little use as a means of livelihood. 

There are so many ways open to both young men and 
yonng women for earning a living that it woo]d ^ 
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absurd to try to specify them here, but in all educational 
institutions it is a recognized fact that the students who 
are earning their way are looked upon as the most prom¬ 
ising material—not necessarily the most talented, hut the 
most likely to make good use of their education. It is 
to such as these that help is willingly given wherever 
and whenever it is possible. 

Some few years ago a certain philanthropist, for rea¬ 
sons of his own, offered a term of music lessons in a well- 
known conservatory to the person who conld give the 
three best reasons to show why he or she was worthy of 
such assistance. This offer was advertised in a number 
of papers throughout the country and brought no less 
than 800 replies. More than 750 of these replies were 
considered unworthy of a second reading. The remain¬ 
ing forty odd were submitted to a committee and even¬ 
tually two candidates were selected and given each a 
term of lessons. In one case the gift was a failure, ex¬ 
cept in so far as it may have persuaded one young woman 
that she was not intended for a musician. In the other 
case it was the means of enabling a young widow to turn 
her musical talents to account and to support her three 
children. 

It must not be supposed that she could be educated by 
one term of music lessons, but she was brought into a 
musical atmosphere at a time when she needed sympathy 
and help, and when in a condition of mind to reap bene¬ 
fit from the change. She showed that she was brave and 
in those few weeks she had secured the good-will and 
esteem of all who came in contact with her. The one 
term became two, and the two lengthened out into sev¬ 
eral. Various means of supporting herself were offered 
to her, and she found that she could keep on studying. 
She was making a grand effort to enter the world of 
those who mnst toil, and she won the battle. 

We will now suppose that the prospective student has 
saved the necessary funds and proceeded to one of the 
great cities,—Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincin¬ 
nati, or perhaps Chicago,—he has sought out the teacher 
or conservatory of his choice ; he has carefully figured 
out that he will do two years’ work iu one by practicing 
eight or ten hours a day ; he has allowed nothing for the 
supplementary work of harmony, theory, musical his¬ 
tory, and other studies which are considered to be an 
essential part of a musical education. To play the piano 
is his one idea. He now discovers that he must practice 
technical exercises for not more than two or three hours 
a day, that lie must devote considerable time to other 
studies, and, in short, his plan is ruthlessly knocked on 
,C iea(1, IIc fiuds himself among other students who 
came with similar notions, but who have now become 
accustomed to the idea that three or four years’ study is 
none too much,-in fact merely a beginning,_f or there 

m no longer a field for a superficially educated music 
teaener. 

A period of deep dejection ensued. There seems to 
be no way for him. The mad is full of obstructions, and 
the long years of patient frugality seem to have been 
rown away. But these long years of labor have given 

Crisis “ a WhiCh WUI he 'P bim through such 

A little sympathy and encouragement from the teacher 
ms a wonderfully invigorating effect. An acquaintance 

fait tl at ,r°r t,U!entS S00U briDgS home t0 bin, the 
fact that they have all had their trials. They are all 

struggling along. They show him how to get employ 

ment of some kind to eke out his savings. One 

ing h,s meals hy waiting at table a few hours a day in 

some restaurant, one gets an occasional dollar hy usher 

mg at concerts, another gets occasional en g age me u to 

p ay dance music. They are all doing somethTng and 

money hy muste, philips ^ Mug7few p“ 

Of young women who have come to the , a " CWi 

small means, and with the expectation off ^ 

few weeks, and yet have been ahle h J ' ,Dg ° nly a 


aud some of them even to save money and go abroad for 
a year or two. 

For every one that succeeds there are no doubt many 
who fail, and of them we hear but little. But the success 
of a number, by no means inconsiderable, is snfiicient 
proof that it can be done, and the first lesson that the 
neophyte should learn is—Do something for yourself 
before you expect any one to do something for you 
When that first step is made you will probably have de¬ 
veloped qualities which will enable yon to do the rest 
also for yourself. 


LISTENING TO MUSIC. 


In listening to music how many of us employ the eye 
more than the ear ? The ear was made to hear, and the 
eye to see ; yet wlieu the player or the singer is in sight, 
we, most of ns, would not think of closing the eye and 
hearing through the ear. Snppose, for a moment, we di¬ 
rect our thought to hearing through to the ideal subject- 
matter in mnsic, as we see through to the ideal subject- 
matter in a painting. When we stand before a painting, 
does our thought rest upon the material, or does it pene¬ 
trate to the ideal ? Do we see the paint, the oil, and 
the canvas alone ? No; on the contrary, we do not 
think of them at all, hut we see the ideal, the field, the 
sky, the foliage, the waterfall, and the figures that walk 
here and there, aud we see life, motion, and color in it 
all. lea, we see the ideal, and our fancy feeds upon it 
until to the mind it is almost a reality. It is so full of 
sn »ra es lions that our thought leaps at ouee into the creat¬ 
ive realm, and we are transported to scenes and sounds 
of a vitalized life, made so by the mind’s creative power, 
as it sees through the windows of the eyes, past the ma¬ 
terial to the ideal beyond. Seeing in this way, do we 
think of the frame, the daub, the patchwork, and the 
paint? No, no. Why do we not look upon, or rather 
listen to music in the same way as we look at the paint¬ 
ing? We study out the ideal of the painting, but we 
do not do this with music as we might. Iu music we 
allow ourselves to be entrapped hy the material, the en¬ 
vironment, and often never reach the ideal intended, 
simply because we do not seek to reach it. 

However, there is one lack of parallelism in the simile 
we have presented. It is this, that in the study of the 
painting the intelligence, observation, and familiarity 
with the subject-matter on the part of the masses are 
far greater than they are in the realm of music. In other 
words, the portraiture of the painting is intelligible to us, 
aud thus gives proper direction to our fancy. In listen¬ 
ing to music the structural design is only intelligible to 
the educated musician, and so with the masses, the very 
absence of this knowledge, or musical intelligence, leaves 
the fancy free to wander off from the true ideal into the 
by-paths and jungles of confusion. Thus the impression 
left upon the untutored listener to music, perhaps, is 
oftener false than true. Tims, with ns all, the eye vainly 
exerts itself to make up to the mind the deficiencies of 
the uneducated ear. And so we will all listen to mnsic 
with our eyes, or our ears, or with both, in proportion to 
our competency to understand what we are hearing. 

They who know not music hear it not .—Nome Music 
Journal.'’ 


Mlle. Parent, a Parisian pianist and teacher, said 
many bright things in the course of a recent lecture. 
Among them : 

All great artists have been infant prodigies ; but all 
infant prodigies have not been great artists." 

Children who do not want to play pieces because 
they are too easy are like newly rich people, who do not 
ivant to wear anything that does not cost a great deal.” 

Not knowing how to study with all the other gilts 
of an artist is like having all the. good things of life 
without knowing how to he happy.” 
t( Slowness aud strength are the ingredients of snrety.’ 

I ianists mnst not be one sided for the sake of their 
ar t. They should open their eyes to what is going on i" 
the world, and above all to nature. Pianists shonld 
stndj nature much ; also the writings of great musicians 
about other great musicians.” 


“MY PUPILS.” 


BY E. M. TRKVENEN DAWSON. 

A PHENOMENALLY BACKWARD PUPIL. 

LULU really was the most amazingly backward child I 
ever came across, and I hope for my own sake and that of 
nlT fellow-teachers that there are not many more like her 1 
By “ backward ” I do not rneau deficient in intellect, 
for she was sharp enough (if not over-particnlarly intelli¬ 
gent), and talked very precociously, using many polysyl¬ 
labic’ words— the natural result of living entirely with 
adults. Indeed, Lulu had much to say for herself, al¬ 
though she would look loftily superior and relapse into 
supercilious silence if you had the hardihood to speak 
of dolls or such-like frivolities. Consequently, I was 
scarcely prepared for her extraordinary backwardness in 
lessons. 

Will it be believed, eight-year-old Lulu not only could 
not read, but was not at all sure of the alphabet! I 
found that out at her first music lesson iu this way : In 
trying to teach her the names of the notes, I made the 
letters not in script but in printing characters on separ¬ 
ate slips of paper, which I handed her to lay on the cor¬ 
rect keys. If I said, “This key on the left of three black 
onesisF—find F and putiton it,” she would produce the 
slip “E ” ; if I asked for “ C,” she was just as likely to 
lay down “D.” If I pointed to the name of a note, 
printed in her “ Tutor,” she would often read it wrong. 
So I felt lessons on the alphabet might with advantage 
have preceded music lessons. 

This sort of thing went on for a good many lessons 
before the seven letters of the alphabet were mastered 
(let alone thecorresponding notes 1), and at the same time 
I was meeting with a further difficulty while attempting 
to instruct in the correct position of bauds and fingers, 
and so on, at a table. Lula did not know one finger 
from another ! So when I said, “ Lift the second finger,” 
as likely as not the little finger was raised, while at 
“Place the thumb,” down would come, perhaps, the 
middle finger instead. 

The next stumbling-block was the treble staff, and 
never before nor since have I had such an experience, 
for Lula spent two entire terms in learning it. Indeed, 
from two to three months were necessary to learn the 
lines alone before attacking the spaces. And it is as 
well to mention that Lulu bad a mnsic lesson every day ! 

I tried every device I could think of or hear of to make 
things easier for Lulu, and endeavored to be as bright as 
possible, so that she might not get a distaste for music. 
But though she did not dislike her music lessons at all, 
and was ready to smile and look amused, she forgot every- 
thing again from day to day. It was quite ludicrous to 
see her gazing blankly at, say, the treble clef in her 
I ianoforte Tutor,” totally unable to answer my ques¬ 
tion, What’s it called ? ” while just above it, printed in 
black and white, and staring her in the face, would be, 
‘ The following sign is called the treble clef!” Only, 
you see, she could n’t read. 

Nevertheless, I should not be surprised if by this time 
I hate not seen the child for years) Lulu is able to play 
'cry decently, for daring the third term she picked up 
wonderfully, learned the bass staff in only one or two 
cssons l showed a dawning talent for music, and played 
•It e easy duets with me very correctly aud with nicely 
e d *' an fis and fingers. So I think there was nothing 
worse the matter than real, genuine backwardness for her 


Pupils with Inconvenient Memories. 

•shi^T t ' V °’ ' D es P ec ‘ a ^ a t different times, whose aston- 
Th° ^ g ° 01 ' menior ' es proved most inconvenient, 
kuew^ WiM ^ a * s ' e Larkins, quite a child, who 
ow e notes of any composition after playing it over, 

uims'^ S | ° nCe ’ ° r at niost ' three times (the latter if it was 
thati' la d '® cu ^)- I say “the notes” advisedly, for 
I^^J 3 "* leru the tiresomeness came in. Maisie remem- 
oiarks l ' le notes perfectly, but not the expression 
nal w ailC * not the fingering, and her own highly origi- 
®ore *®® er ’ n 8 nsed to be my despair ! Anything 
’oipo.'s'^r^ * nC ^ y * “ever saw, and the absolute 
0 f s ,d ’ty of getting, say, a really good cantabite out 
a hap hazard affair was obvious. 
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Ijufortuuately, once Maisie knew a piece or study “by 
heart ’ nothing would induce her to practice with the 
book. She was lazy and, what so often goes with it, 
she was conceited, aud having been accustomed to praise 
and admiration for that very power of memorizing that 
annoyed me so much, she could not for a loDg time be 
brought to see the necessity for looking at a printed page 
for such unconsidered trifles " as expression marks aud 
fingering. 

The other inconvenient memory belonged to a har¬ 
mony pupil, an older girl, who was much admired and 
envied by her schoolfellows for the extraordinary faculty 
she possessed of retaining any kind of literary matter— 
prose or poetry, story or lesson—in her head after once 
reading it over. Indeed, long pieces of poetry learned 
as a child and never heard or read since, she could quote 
without a moment’s hesitation, and she would learn 
entire scenes and acts in Shakspere with the greatest 
ease by simply reading them attentively through. 

Carrie's splendid memory was, however, purely me¬ 
chanical ; no thought went with it, as I very soon found 
iu teaching her harmony. Ask a question about any rule, 
and Carrie would instantly quote the whole verbatim 
from the text-book, while the rest of the class were rack¬ 
ing their brains to recall it. But ask her to state that 
same rule in words of her own, and she could not do it. 
For what was thus memorized was frequently not under¬ 
stood or “ grasped ” in the least, so that I had to make 
it a stringent rule that all questions were to be answered 
entirely iu her own words. And by this means I did at 
last succeed in getting her to think. 

Carrie’s memorizing was, however, sometimes quite 
unconscious ; for over and over again, when I have 
rebuked her for writing down or repeating a definition 
or rule word for word from her harmony book, she has 
been quite surprised and incredulous, until shown the 
very passage in print. 

This sort of thing would, of course, be fatal in an ex¬ 
amination. So Carrie’s memory was really inconve¬ 
nient to herself as well as to her teachers. 


The Girl with Stammering Fingers. 

Rosa’s was the only case of the sort I ever had, and 
he came to me confirmed in this bad habit, for she was 
[uite eighteen years of age, had been learning music 
ince childhood, and had been given np by teacher after 
eacheras “ hopelessly unmusical,”—in fact, somewhat 
f a dunce. This was the more surprising since in other 
ubjects she had the reputation of a bright, hard work- 
ng girl, always a favorite with her teachers ; and she 
ras, besides, a general favorite with her companions,— 
irst in play as well as first in work. As soon, however, 
s she placed her fingers on the keyboard they would 
irobably refuse to start, and stammer helplessly, reiter- 
.ting the same note without getting any further. At 
flier times she would start off all right and be going on 
lomfortably, when suddenly, half-way np a scale, or in 
he middle of a bar, without any warning there would 
lorne a dead stop and a painful stammering on one note, 
tosa’s previous teachers had, I regret to say, shown so 
ittle discernment as to scold her sharply for this invol- 
intary physical or nervons defect, and had even gone 
o far as sometimes to strike her fingers with a pencil. 
Consequently the habit was so deeply rooted that there 
eemed to me very little chance of eradicating it. 

However, this was accomplished, and within a few 
aonths, too. And now I must apologize humbly for 
isappointingthe upholders of the various excellent sys- 
ems of technical exercises or finger gymnastics, of claviers 
r techuieons, and so forth, and ignominiously confess that 
tosa was completely cured without recourse to any of 
hese. In short, the only two factors employed were (I 
,lnsh for their simplicity) encouragement and common 
ense By means of the first (giving praise whenever 
loasible and professing to think very lightly of the 
‘stammering’’ and other defects) the pleasant change, 
fter long years of scolding, soon abated her excessive 
ervousness and gave her confidence in herself and hopes 
f improvement. By the exercise of the second I made 

solemn decree, unalterable as the law of the Medes 
„d the Persians, that the instant the fingers stammered 
hey were to be token off the keys and dropped quietly 
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several attempts the stammering still continued, she was 
to have five minutes’ pleasant talk with her teacher on 
some totally different subject, or if practicing alone to 
get np and look out of window for that period. 

“What trivialities!” do you exclaim? Well, be that 
as it may, they achieved their object, and, after all, that 
is all that mattered. Rosa was a remarkably trust¬ 
worthy girl ; so I could be quite sure my orders were 
carried out to the letter w'lien I was not present. Soon 
she not only gained confidence and overcame the stam¬ 
mering, but became interested in her lessons and fond of 
music. Naturally, at her age, one could hardly expect 
the development of genius or even striking talent for 
the art, but I own to being surprised at the way she got 
on and the neat, correct, even tasteful style, in which 
she was eventually able to play. I may add that until 
all nervousness had entirely worn oft' Rosa was kept 
solely to quite easy mnsic, to obviate discouragement. 


ABUSE OF TEMPO. 


BY ERNST HELD. 


The tempo of a piece of music is its life-pulse aud 
proclaims at once its character. It may be vivacious, 
fiery, and impetuous, or quiet, gentle, and graceful, or 
slow and majestic, or solemn and lugubrious. 

The various markings of the tempo, indicated by tlie 
composer from grave to prestissimo, with modifying 
adjectives, are vague and frequently misunderstood by 
players, unless the composer or a well-qualified editor 
may have added the metronome figures. 

What grievous sins against the composer's intentions 
are continually committed by vain concert players and 
by innoeeqt but ignorant backwoods amateurs. Some 
of the former class, even with high-sounding names, 
offend against esthetic sense and propriety by transform¬ 
ing a fast movement into a senseless, confused rush, 
simply from a silly desire to make the composition a 
vehicle for displaying their finger dexterity and to break 
the record. 

Other performers of the same class have often tortured 
the ears and nerves of their audiences by overdoing the 
slowness of an andante, making it an adagio, or even a 
largo, simply from a reprehensible desire of producing a 
sensation. Still other players transform a lively move¬ 
ment into a slow and dragging one, making it a veritable 
caricature, entirely void of virility. 

One reputed pianist had the audacity to play a move¬ 
ment of a Beethoven sonata marked tempo di minuetto 
so freely in time and style that it sounded far more like 
a sentimental song without words, than a graceful and 
courtly dance movement. 

The faulty tempo taking of the aforesaid innocent 
backwoods players is more excusable than the sins of the 
virtuosi, for the former know not what they do. I would 
advise them to rely on standard editions, metrono- 
mized, phrased, and fingered by musical authorities, 
such as Moscheles, Hans von Biilow, Charles Halle, or the 
Stuttgart-Cotta editions, and others by our best Ameri¬ 
can music publishers. 

For truly inspired musicians metronome figures seem 
superfluous. I have known many a good musician who 
would take the tempi of the different movements of a 
Beethoven sonata, for example, before consulting tlie 
metronome figures, as given by Moscheles, who as a 
contemporary of Beethoven and by tradition knew the 
master’s intentions, at exactly the same rate as indi¬ 
cated by the metronome figures. 


“ Touch, in its vulgar sense, is mechanical, teachable, 
and belongs to technic ; in its nobler sense it is a gift, 
unteaehable, and belongs to talent, if not to emotion. 
For, there is a certain timbre in inborn touch (as in the 
voice) as an indescribable something, emanating, as it 
were, from the fibers of the soul, which directly indicates 
and appeals to emotion. Inborn touch has an inherent 
power which, to a certain extent, can move and charm 
the listener, even without brilliant technic. When such 
a touch has had high training it becomes the most nota¬ 
ble characteristic of the refined artist, and constitutes, 
owing to its origin, the esthetic element of artistic 
technic. But when this gift is wanting, even the best 
trained technic can not supply it. Mechanical and intel¬ 
lectual training may be able to refine the quality of ordi¬ 
nary touch, and even elevate the technic to a standard of 
the virtuoso ; hut without the inltorn gift of touch, sup¬ 
plying, so to say, the spiritual element, technic would 
ever lack its highest element of beauty.”—A i mil Pint 
ClIRtSTIANI. 
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SOME ESSENTIALS FOR MUSIC STUDENTS. 


BY EDWIN MOORE. 


Observation shows that many take np the study of 
music with no definite aim orpurpose in view ; or, if they 
have an object, it seems to be more for amusement than 
profit. Because of this misconception of the true mis¬ 
sion of music, and the vague ideas that so largely prevail 
concerning the true object of its cultivation, it would 
seem that the first essential for the pupil must be 

A WORTHY MOTIVE. 

The controlling influence should be a lofty purpose, 
combined with a love and reverence for the art that shall 
lead finally to a full appreciation of its beauties in its 
best and purest forms. So much for the motive. 

Next comes 

THE IDEAL. 

Standards vary according to the capacity for apprecia¬ 
tion ; consequently, if the opportunities have been lim¬ 
ited, the ideal is likely to be much below that which 
competent authority recognizes as the true standard. 
To aspire to nothing higher than that which an unculti¬ 
vated taste approves, must necessarily stifle all growth 
and defeat the very object of study ; therefore, if one 
wishes to grow in taste and appreciation of the best 
models, he must make his ideal correspond with the 
standard of the best authorities. The next point is 

TO TRY TO REACH THE IDEAL ; 
to accomplish which there must be earnest, systematic 
effort. Success depends not so much on talent or genius 
as on persistent effort. Dickens hits said that “ in every 
service a man must qualify himself by striving early 
and late, and by working, heart and soul, might and 
main.” Every day must find us laboring diligently for 
the accomplishment of our object. At the same time it 
is well to remember that piano practice, to be profitable, 
does not depend so much upon quantity as quality. 
The mind must be concentrated upon the work ; every 
sense keenly alive to the exercise of its proper function ; 

P the eye to see, the ear to hear, and the perceptive facul¬ 

ties to judge and discriminate. One hourofsuch practice 
is worth a dozen of that of the average pupil. Another 
essential is 

Ki thoroughness. 

Hand, arm, wrist, and finger-action, touch (tone-quality), 
must each receive its proper attention. Neither dex¬ 
terity, clearness, nor accuracy can lie secured without 

the careful, conscientious practice of foundation-exercises; 

many of which, while dry and uninteresting in a musical' 
sense, are nevertheless indispensable for advancement 
and growth. 

But while the value of technic can not be overesti¬ 
mated, or the necessity for its acquirement too strongly 
emphasized, there is still an additional element needed 
to fit one for interpretative work. A musician in the 
true sense must possess 

MUSICAL FEELING, 

or, in other words, the ability to see the musical content 
of a composition ; to comprehend the idea and intent of 
the composer. Technic furnishes the skeleton, but ex¬ 
pression is the life and soul of a performance. Any one 
possessed of ordinary intelligence and physical strength 
can, after a season of drill and practice, conquer the 
technical difficulties of a composition, but only a trained 
musician can understand its real import and give it life 
and character. Expressive playing charms and thrills, 
while pure technic excites only wonder, impressing us 
much as an acrobatic feat or other display of physical 
strength and endurance. 

Special training in musical theory, including accent, 
phrasing, etc., will greatly aid in giving intelligent ex¬ 
pression to onr playing, besides imparting the added 
pleasure of real appreciation ; our rational enjoyment of 
art being proportioned to our intellectual understanding 
of it. Then, there is the essential of 

ENTHUSIASM, 

the mainspring of all spontaneous action and the govern¬ 
ing principle of our best endeavors. When the heart is 
in the work, we are far more likely to succeed than if 
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impelled by a sense of duty alone, for perfunctory service 
always brings a grudging reward. 

Again, there is the essential of 

SELF-CONTROL, 

an important element in the constitutional equipment 
of one who aspires to playing in public. When we con¬ 
sider the demands made upon the emotional nature of 
the musician, a nervous temperament, under perfect 
control, is a desirable acquisition ; but the nerves running 
wild will wreck the best-laid plans. Many a musician, 
on account of excessive nervousness, has been compelled 
to abandon a public career. Failure on this account 
may often be attributed to too great self-consciousness. 
The mind, instead of being absorbed in the music, is so 
concentrated upon self and surrounding conditions as 
often to precipitate the very mistakes that we are most 
anxious to avoid. Then, again, nervousness may be the 
result of physical weakness brought on by too close ap¬ 
plication and protracted study; like the athlete who 
fails at the critical moment because of overtraining. 
When the trouble arises from this cause, plenty of exer¬ 
cise in the open air will do much toward bracing up the 
nerves to a degree of control adequate for any ordinary 
demand. 

Finally, there is the essential of 
SELF-DENIAL, 

a virtue too often disregarded, and yet worthy of culti¬ 
vation by all who aspire to distinction in either the ama¬ 
teur or professional line. By its observance the physical, 
intellectual, and moral nature is strengthened, and the 
difficulties and temptations common to all are the more 
surely and easily overcome. The history of achieve¬ 
ment, in whatever branch of industry or art, is full of 
corroborative testimony on this one point. Other essen¬ 
tials may have contributed, but investigation will dis¬ 
close the fact that, in nine cases out of ten, a rigid ad¬ 
herence to certain rules of living and conduct has been a 
controlling force in the final attainment of the desired 
end. 

THE PIANO BEGINNER OF YESTERDAY AND 
OF TO-DAY. 


BY IDA B. DISERENS. 


Though scientific methods of teaching have long been 
evolved and applied to primary school work, parallel 
improvements in elementary music teaching, tending to 
make study more rational and results more musical, 
have only recently come into general practice. Fifty 
times more, from the musical standpoint, is exacted 
from the piano beginner to-day than formerly. He must 
play from memory ; he must be graceful first, last, and 
always ; he must never produce a tone with an edge to 
it; his legato must be beyond reproach ; and he must be 
a decent reader ;-for the sake of his own study and his 
teacher’s patience. And with how much ease and in¬ 
terest to the pupil the fifty times more is accomplished 
may be shown by a brief comparison of the situation as 
it was and is to the pupil. 

The beginner of yesterday was given some very diffi- 
cu ings to do, and all at the same time. At the first 
lessons he was given the position (an exceedingly difficult 

thTib f“ d T fiVe ke) ' S absolllte1 ^ still, with 
thumb finger-tips, knuckles, wrist, and elbow held in a 

precisely definite way, and said position immovably 
maintained while each finger in turn was manipulated 
up and down at a specific degree of curvature. At the 
same time he must hunt up the note to be played 
ascertain its location upon the keyboard, observe and 
duly count its time value, etc. The teacher’s mind was 
not a storehouse of teaching material, nor was she ex¬ 
pected to have on tap pieces and exercises to teach to 
im ora y. Such humoring was injudicious. The pupil 
must buy h,s materials, and, even if he chanced to 

~ t r eCeS ’ D1USt DeVer play without looking at 
the notes, as this practice would lead to carelessness or 
stdl worse to the habit of playing things by ear. ’ ’ 

The treble clef was used the first year • then the h 
waded through, as a different and more advanced concept^ 


The acquisition of fluency in note reading is noteasy • 
nevertheless, learning to play was entirely dependent 
upon development of this process ; hence it was l on 
before the pupil was able to read enough material to 
give exercise to his hands—now hopelessly confirmed in 
the cast-iron attitudes. 

Consequent upon this tautness, the tone produced by 
beginners was bad, and to listen to their practice was 
torture. Antidotes aimed against the tendency to 
stiffen were never administered. Relaxation, as now 
understood, had not been discovered. 

Observing the legato constituted another big difficulty 
which met the pupil at his first lessons, and the con¬ 
scientious teacher was apt to rest her reputation on 
strictness at this juncture. Tone connecting, however 
is not so easy as it sounds, owing to the fact that un¬ 
trained fiugers wilfully prefer similar to differentiated 
acts. In the struggle for legato, position was perforce 
lost, and then would ensue, for both pupil and teacher 
that intense kind of trouble over which we will kindly 
draw the veil. 

The piano beginner of to-day pursues a different 
course. He is started on the road to hand-mastery with 
a simple exercise involving a very simple act for the two 
strongest fingers, during which all the contortions neces¬ 
sary to its performance are in order, and he is privileged 
to put his elbows in his vest pocket or anywhere he 
thinks most convenient. 

From this simple beginning the technics of hand train¬ 
ing radiate. 

The young beginner is introduced to a tone called 
middle C, which his teacher plays for him. He learns to 
write it, and how to make it sound longer or shorter. 

He learns to count in groups, to the metronome ; and 
to make up little exercises, drawing bars to show where 
the count begins over again. 

These little time exercises he practices with one finger, 
at varying degrees of rapidity, always with the metro¬ 
nome. 

He also sits with his back to the piano and learns to 
write from hearing similar successions played by his 
teacher. 

When thoroughly well acquainted with middle C, 
other tones are presented to him, one above and one 
below. Thus he slowly builds the great staff, upward 
and downward, line by line, using long lines for the next 
five above the middle C line, and also for the next five 
below ; after these, little lines again; 

Ten bright-colored stars are pasted on the keys of the 
piano represented by the long lines of the staff. Hand 
training in all touches, note reading, writing, and count¬ 
ing, and ear training all commence at once, but the 
pupil is allowed to do but one thing at a time, and never 
are these distinct processes combined before each has 
become fairly easy. 

Technics are taught orally. When tones can be con¬ 
nected, little pieces and duets are given orally' and writ¬ 
ten by the pupil, who learns to write what he can play. 

A iolent or jerky movements are not allowed, nor is a 
very strong finger stroke sought. Young fingers can not 
produce it without stiffening the wrist, thus destroying 
the conditions through which it will eventually develop. 
Power in music comes of itself as a later reward, like 
strength of character, w T heu all the conditions have been 
right. 

The aim is to give a soft, clear touch and extreme 
flexibility of fingers, wrist, and arm. 

A\ hen the teacher is wise enough to discriminate be¬ 
tween the essentials and the unessentials to musical de¬ 
velopment, it becomes delightfully possible for the child 
to commence at a very early age, and thus be enabled to 
acquire, without excessive practice, the immense technic 
now expected of pianists. 

Definitions of scales, pitch, clefs, rhythm, etc., ex¬ 
planations of every known musical sign and every po 8 ' 
sible combination of time are a few of the nnessentials to 
musical growth. 

As for the fractional names of notes, it means a great 
deal more to a six-year old to say, ‘ 1 This mark (called 
a note) stands for a two-count sound, and this -*■- f° r 8 
two count silence ,” etc. All printed material for chil¬ 
dren not having a definite beat of the value of a quarter 
should be rewritten, and its publisher admonished. 
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The study of notation, yesterday so important as to 

* the teacher's whole attention, is to-day relegated 
lit proper place, a* one department only in the 
“heme of instruction ; while many advanced teachers 
veil make claim that it holds no place in the musical 
luloldnient, and that eventually it will be used by ele¬ 
mentary pupils only to write music, all new material 
beinc received through the ears. To comment on this 
idea is outside the scope of this article, but this may be 
said-that until ear training (which represents the most 
important phase of modern music teaching) becomes 
a part of the public school course, the great results 
which musicians expect from it will never be obtained 
The necessity for the daily occurrence of this form of 
musical trainingobviously places it within the province of 
school work, and makes its perfect application almost an 
impossibility for the private music teacher, who rarely 
sees her pupils oftener than twice a week. 

A few moments’ daily drill in the schools would give 
ability to understand and to write from hearing tones, 
single and en chain ; tones in short phrases ; tones in key- 
relationship; melodies ; intervals ; chords; chords in key. 
relationship ; double melodies ; harmony. 

Such training would tend to endow all with definite 
perception of tone aud tone-relationship, “ from which 
all laws of composition are deduced, as all codes are de¬ 
duced from man’s relation to man,” and to make possi¬ 
ble for all au appreciative understanding of music in its 
best expressions. 

By such training there would lie built up, in time, a 
general, rather than the present limited, discriminative 
musical judgment, the value of which in a community 
can scarcely be overestimated. 


TRAINING THE TEACHERS. 


Of course there will always be teachers born ; people 
with an innate instinct for imparting truth, for doing the 
most in the least time, and for advancing in that ability 
always. One finds one here aud one there in the great 
field of instruction. 

There will also always be great musicians, people of 
real genius or talent in the comprehension and execution 
of music, from whom pupils can uot fail of learning 
much, but with whom much time and talent is wasted 
for want of the science of education—of the laws under¬ 
lying the application of truths to other minds. 

But what of the great seething mass of plodding in¬ 
structors, the great mass of trained but mediocre execu¬ 
tants, who have become imbedded, inernsted, incased in 
uninspired routine? People whose spirits, if old, have 
been soured by disappointments, or made cynical through 
dishonesty ; if young, are in total obscurity through lack 
of concentration upon the other mind, which is to be the 
receiver of what they themselves know. 

If anything is sufficient to show the necessity of nor¬ 
mal schools in music, it is the alisolute lack of plan, 
reasoning, outlook, originality in regard to the things 
they teach by people who make these things a specialty. 

One would imagine that specialists would be full 
of their subjects, not in vauntiDg, bombastic way, but 
full of invention, enthusiasm, search, and above all of 
analysis and reasoning, as to where and what were 
obstacles and how to surmount them. 

There is so very little of this in music teaching that 
t e ordinary educator is shocked at the hazard which the 
art rana in its teaching. The chance-born teacher and 
e " reat master who chances to teach are not sufficient 
or the daily growing needs of musical instruction. 

Among the great mass of routine teachers everything 
is choked by the ideas, “Every pupil is different, and 
*t ,lrt teaching can not he made subject to plan, fore- 
■ ° nght ’ or program, because it is art aud must be 

e free to the individuality.” 

Art must play through individuality, and each receiv- 
tn ' n< I is different from the other, it is true. But all 
ant m0re - reaSOn wh y there sl'onl'l be discussion, thought, 
^ '^'Patioii, study of the subject in its relation to pupils 
suk 08e . wbose business it is to teach it. Just because a 
ha ^h * S art ' s *"' c ' s no reason why it should be left to 
P azard treatment in its study, and music teaching at 
P esent is largely left to haphazard. 
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There must be normal schools for music teachers just 
as there are normal schools for the teachers of our public 
schools. 

A normal education for teachers does not mean teach¬ 
ing a number of people to teach a number of pupils all 
the same way, or by the same methods. It means giving 
a season of earnest, concentrated thought; logical, philo¬ 
sophical, well instructed thought to the subject to be 
taught from two points of view, the giver’s or the 
teacher’s, and the recipient’s or the pupil’s. 

This concentration is aided by training in all the 
known ways of producing the best results and actual 
practice iu producing them. Also by disenssion as to 
ways which might be more profitably employed, by 
direction from authorities, by discussion with inferior 
aud superior powers in the same line, by writing of 
papers on topics under discussion, by the looking np of 
facts, experiences, and observations, old and new, to 
substantiate theories by comparison between results, by 
diagnosis of various temperaments, and the logical appli¬ 
cation of special treatments to them. 

It is not sufficient in intellectual work that a mind 
work along a certain line. It inevitably falls into 
routine. There must be interchange, association, and 
discussion. Teaching of any subject is an intellectual 
effort, a science; not less because it is the teaching of 
art. Without this the work, except in rare, exceptional 
cases, must be inferior, vague, dried up, and haphazard. 

This implies, of course, a previous education in the 
special line itself, an independent and overlooking 
knowledge, free from book or notebook, vitalized by in¬ 
stinct aud nourished by incessant study. But this in 
itself is not sufficient to form a teacher, especially the 
average teacher, by whom the great bulk of instruction 
is given. 

This question of normal schools for music teachers has 
another aspect. By it inferior spirits, quack cranks, and 
pretenders are effectually kept out of the ranks. The 
whole standard is raised and ennobled. Fear and dis¬ 
trust are withdrawn with inefficiency, and largeness, 
liberality, and power are the results. 

Until the establishment of normal education for music 
teachers there is little or no value in speaking of the in¬ 
struction at all.— Fannie Edgar Thomas, in “Musical 
Courier.” 

-- • 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MUSICAL YOUTH. 


BY CARL BEINECKE. 

Translated by Charlotte Reinecke. 

III. 

Whatever you play, try to know in what form the 
composition is written. Yon must not be in doubt 
whether a piece is in sonata or rondo form ; and you 
must not take for a fugue every piece that begins uni vocal 
and contains some imitations. 

In every symphonic work that you play or hear, trace 
the manner in which the composer treats his themes. 
Without such careful stndy of the work a sufficient ren¬ 
dering is impossible. Besides, for instance, it is in¬ 
teresting to discover for one’s self that the eighth-note 
theme in the first movement of Beethoven’s G Major 
Concerto occurs more than two hundred times. 



People will consider that copy of a painting, that 
inslation of a poem, the best, that renders the original 
ost faithfully in every regard ; likewise that rendering 
a piece of music is the best that follows most closely 
e idea of the composer. 

We speak of the correct, beautiful, intelligent concep- 
, n 0 f a composition. And this word “concept.on 
lints to the fact that the player has to recognize and to 
niprehend everything that the composer has put into 
s work, however subtly the thought may he expressed, 
he interpreter, however, should not allow himself to 
,t voluntarily, into the execution anything of his own. 
is’individuality will come into prominence in the same 


Mozart says tliatjhe hardest and most essential point 
in music is the “tempo,” and boastfully remarks that 
he himself always keeps accurate time. 

Beethoven, as Ferdinand Ries reports, always played 
in time. 

Schumann says, in his “Hans- und Lebensregeln ” : 

“ Play in time! The playing of many a virtuoso is like 
the walk of a drunken man. Do not follow the example 
of such an one.” 

Hummel says: “ The player must strictly observe his 
time throughout the whole piece ; the accompanist must 
not be led astray for an instant from the prevailing 
measure, but the player must play his piece so correctly 
and so accurately that they can accompany him without 
fear, and need not listen for a change of time after every 
measure. For this reason it is very often the player’s 
own fault when he is badly accompanied, even by good 
orchestras.” 

And, lastly, Chopin writes : “The left hand should be 
like a conductor, and not for one moment uncertain or 
wavering.” 

These five are not had authorities, and they all demand 
correct time. 

One can not help being astounded that in face of all 
this so many players sin against time. 

Ritter Ignaz von Seyfried, a contemporary of Beet¬ 
hoven’s, relates that the latter trusted his works for 
execution to the string-qnartet of Vienna (Schuppan- 
zigh, Mayseder, Weiss, and Linke). But he himself 
practiced with them, which implies that they had to 
play in strictest accordance with his ideas. What would 
Beethoven say if he heard the arbitrary ways in which 
the interpreters, virtuosos, as well as conductors execute 
his works ! 

It happens that Beethoven marks change of time nine 
times within seven measures. Why, then, should one 
suppose that the composer iu other passages has neglected 
to mark, and that one, therefore, may feel justified in 
changing the tempo according to one’s own individual 
taste? 

Nowadays, people smile condescendingly about “tra¬ 
dition ” And yet we see that it is the aim of the 
greatest composers of to-day, personally, to introduce 
their works into the musical world, so that people may 
know how they want these works interpreted. They 
try in this way to create a “tradition” themselves. 

A mirror, smooth and light as crystal, will reflect 
vour face just as it is; a dim, uneven one can produce 
only a caricature. Preserve your musical sense intact, 
so that all you perform may set forth clearly the idea of 
the composer, and consequently sound clear and nn- 
distorted. 

PeThaps the only one who can fairly judge the exe¬ 
cution of either a conductor or player is the composer 
who has the opportunity to hear one of his own works 
executed. 

One kind of music can not represent the whole field of 
music Therefore a composer who has written in only 
one style even if in this he has produced excellent 
works cannot be ranked with the masters of onr art, 
who have done excellent work in all or almost all 
fields. 

Do not consider every printed judgment an oracle, but 
examine it; the judicious one criticizes even a criticism. 

Do not take either narrow or too wide views ; any ad¬ 
mirer of the great masters who tolerates, or, more than 
that likes and cultivates also those works which belong 
to an entirely opposite school, proves that he is uncer¬ 
tain about the reason why the great masters are great, 
and on what grounds the beautiful is beautiful. 

Beware of choosing as a favorite any one composer. 
The "reat masters can only rank side by side, not over or 
under one another ; they complete one another. 

As it is unwise to speak of one color as a favorite, since 
this or that color, beautiful in itself, may not har¬ 
monize with this or that object,—(imagine blue lips and 

red eves) —in the same way one can hardly speak ot a 
favorite composer. Beethoven has written no sparkling 
waltzes, and Strauss no profound symphonies. 

Do not devote your time exclusively to one composer. 
Perhaps the only master to whom one can devote one’s 
self with impunity is Johann Sebastian Bach. 

Serve art and not the public ; still less a party. 

No pure potion can come out of an impure vessel. 
Keep vour soul pure or else impurity will show itself in 
your art. The man and the artist are one, and can in no 
wise be separated. 
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STUMBLING-BLOCKS. 

BY HARVEY WICKHAM. 


II. 

Continuing the topic broached in The Etude for 
February, I would now call attention to three stumbling- 
blocks found more particularly in the way of the profes¬ 
sional musician. They are Satisfaction, Anticipation, 
and Depreciation. 

Satisfaction. 

"One can keep up his reputation,”says Mark Twain t 
“ bnt not hy sitting around.” Too many are trying to, 
I am afraid. Praise has a soporific effect on some, and 
the iuccnse of success produces lassitude. Upon enter¬ 
ing a strange town, the most unambitious man is active. 
He bestirs himself; keeps his name before the public ; is 
obliging ; goes out of his way to help deserving causes ; he 
labors night and day for his pupils’ success,—in short, 
teems with enterprise. Realizing the necessity of effort, 
he soon begins to reap its benefits. 

But the chances are that with the first wave of pros¬ 
perity he insensibly relaxes his moral muscles. The 
idea that everybody knows of him and his ability insin¬ 
uates itself, and he ceases to advertise. The poor man 
imagines that his reputation is made, and begins to 
neglect his class. When it is too late he awakes to find 
his opportunity gone. 

"The bubble, reputation,” though worth a fortune in 
the markets of the world, is but a bubble after all, and 
is much more easily lost than gained. The teacher who 
conducts himself nlways as if he were jnst entering on a 
professional career, is the one who gets the most substan¬ 
tial warrant for retiring from business. It is easier to 
get new pupils when the class is crowded and the waiting 
list long, and it is never possible to have too many 
pupils. Did you ever think of that? wonld-be pupils, 

I mean. Of course, it is feasible to teach but a limited 
number ; but the greater the pressure of popularity, the 
higher the prices will rise. Few ever remain long 
enough in one plnce to know what the pressure of popu¬ 
larity is, or to reap the fruits of their exertions, which 
brings ns to our second caption. 

Anticipation. 

The curse of the age is looking ahead. Formerly, 
men looked backward toward a dead past. To-day 
they peer forward into an unborn future. Perhaps they 
will eventually take Longfellow 1 * advice and “act in 
the living present.” Contemporanity, to nse a coinage 
of Howell, is a spirit worthy of more careful cultivation 
and one which the musician, in particular, is apt to 
lack. He is always going to lie blessed with some lucra¬ 
tive post in some far off metropolis. In the meantime, 
never mind how, the present humble post is filled. Is 
not this attitude the secret of many a dismal failure? 
The only way of rising is to overflow. In the end. the 
law ot equilibrium will pull you up just as surely as it 
will pull yon down should chance toss you for a moment 
above your proper level. Of course, an undue degree 
of false pride may, to a certain extent, bar a man from 
getting his deserts, but the law operates in the main. 

Those who have been called to and prospered in the 
great cities are those who have first arrived at distinction 
in their own towns. Many nn aspirant for world wide 
honor is not even head and shoulders above competition 
at home. Ofttimes he is actually no match for his rivals 
there. By home I do not necessarily menn birthplace 
for that is often not the best place for work ; but one 
who can not succeed even there has no reason to expect 
anything from the great ontside world. The world 
respects no one but its masters, and he who can not 
master a rustic hamlet, need look for no mercy from the 
demagogues of London, Paris, or New York. 

Thus anticipation of wider fields for future effort is 
often a mistake from yet another point of view. Instead 
of seeking a wider field, why not enlarge your own? A 
position will frequently grow to fit the man rather than 
part with him. A city large enough to afford a bare 
living at the start is capable of maintaining one in 
splendid luxury if he understands the art of creating 
musical patronage. Give those who complain of their 
environment a w.de berth. The most unpromising city 
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in the world is capable of becoming a veritable Bayreuth 
through the endeavors of one man. Musicales, recitals, 
concerts, lectures, teaching, friend-making,—all on the 
closest of margins and persisted in year after year ; per¬ 
fect honesty, fair dealing,—it may cost you all these, but 
the price is uot large for the reward. Let the people un¬ 
derstand that you are really public-spirited—and it will 
take them some time to do so in this age of charlatans— 
and to a man they will flock td your support. You 
must not recognize that you have an enemy, though 
many will hate you for trying to disturb the old order 
of things; bats do not like the light. Above all, 
ignore factions and cliques. Refuse to fight anybody’s 
battles, even your own, and remember that it is better 
to be first in I.onesomehnrst than second at Rome. And 
now we come to the last head, nnder which I have many 
things to say ; bnt there is room for only one or two of 
them now. 

Depreciation. 

Hundreds of obscure persons are working incessantly, 

I had almost said night and day, for the very laurels 
you covet. Before you attain you are going to hear 
from some of these obscure persons. Do n’t put off any 
longer the preparations for the encounter. The mere 
fact that yon have a modicum of talent does not render 
you unique. Some day you will be asked to shine hy 
the side of other talented persons. It will probably do 
you a great deal of good ; but see to it that your lamp 
is trimmed and full of oil. Those pieces you always 
have been going to have ready to play at a moment’s 
notice,—better begin to practice them to-day. 

If it is not safe to depreciate your rivals, neither is it 
safe to depreciate yourself. Because you can not he all, 
it does not follow that you can not be anything. When 
a competitor lias been definitely distanced in any par¬ 
ticular, acknowledge the fact to yourself. It will 
strengthen you and give yon that great blessing of ex¬ 
perience—self-confidence. It is sheer folly to expect 
failure at every step. Forestall failure by success. 
There are plenty of people who will tell you that every¬ 
thing you undertake will fail. If yon listen to them 
yon will end by undertaking nothing. Use common 
sense, and do not begin at the big end, as the saying is, 
but undertake something at once. Having carried it,’ 
no matter at what pains, to a successful issue, undertake 
something just a little larger, and never relax your 
efforts for an hour any more than you are to overtax 
them for a moment. Stumbling-blocks once overcome 
become stepping-stones, about which I may have some¬ 
thing to say in a future article. 

- --—-- 

HOW TO MAKE PUPILS’ RECITALS ATTRACT¬ 
IVE. 


BY SUSAN LLOYD BAILY. 


Brikfi.y, I think, by taking care that the work is ex¬ 
cellent, although there are exceptions even to this role 
At one pupils’ recital which I attended the playing was 
miserable, only one pupil getting through without serious 
accident; but the children were so perfectly gowned 
and had such pretty manners and, moreover, received 
snch an avalanche offlowers, that the utmost enthusiasm 
prevailed. One lady remarked afterward that the play¬ 
ing was truly wonderful. I fnlly agreed with her ! The 
one pupil who came out whole was a tiny hoy who did 
no have to think about his gown and was too yonng to 
worry over his necktie. 

The attraction in this recital lay in the fact that it was 
a society event, and each pnpil had hosts of friends there 
who came with the purpose of giving her a good reeep- 

Those m the audience who were guests of the teacher 
* 1688 “ ,au j° in in the a PPlause for cour- 

People usually like to go to a pleasant liall or studio 
nicely decorated, with plenty of palms, and pretty chill 
dren beantifn ly dressed. This is very attractive but 
from a musical and educative standpoint is it all that 

7 deS, . rwl ' I>erhil P 8 il he better to consider 
how to make our pupils’ recitals valuable: first to the 
pupil himself and then to the audience 


A child’s education should not be interrupted for the 
sake of the recital, bnt, rather, the recital should bean 
outgrowth of the education. That is, the every-day ron 
tine of practice should not be put aside for the sake of 
special drilling on some valueless “ concert piece.” 

It is better to play something that comes in the regn- 
lar course of study ; the pnpil will lose no time, be less 
excited about it, and be much more apt to make a sue 
cess. 

The preparation must be complete. There must be no 
slovenly or half-learned pieces ; and this, not because 
the child may be disgraced by playing badly, bnt be¬ 
cause music is too sacred and beautiful to be desecrated 
Recitals in which display is the chief idea ought to fail 
miserably. They surely degenerate the pnpil, are lack¬ 
ing in the self-effacement needful to faithful study, and 
from a practical point of view are dangerous, for a pnpil 
is apt to end in a “fit of the nerves ” from thinking too 
much of self. If she fails to produce the overwhelming 
effect looked for the teacher is mortified, the parent pro¬ 
voked, and the child uncomfortable, to say the least, and 
probably forever afterward afraid to play in public. The 
modest—not bashful—player is apt to be self-possessed, 
and a mind occupied with loving reverence for music 
will have no room for self-consciousness. “Think not 
of yourself, but of the beautiful music,” one teacher 
often says. To my mind the greatest benefit that can 
he derived from the pupil’s recital is the lesson it gives 
in modesty, concentration, and self-control. 

To be of value to the audience the program must 
be carefully arranged. It should not be too long. If 
the teacher has a great many pupils, it is better to 
arrange two short recitals rather than one long one, and 
allow no encore. There should be as mnch variety as 
possible,—not all the selections classical, nor romantic, 
nor technical, nor brilliant, bnt some of each, pleas¬ 
antly arranged, and never two consecutive pieces of the 
same character. I know one faithful teacher who 
places on his programs four or five sonatinas together, 
and then follows them np with two or three sets of varia¬ 
tions. 

There are many useful things that pupils study to 
advantage, such as the multiplication table and the 
conjugation of verbs, but these would not be selected 
for public recitation. For the same reason many things 
useful in one's musical education would not be interest¬ 
ing from a standpoint of beauty, nor appropriate for a 
public recital. 

Have plenty of programs so that every person 
present may he supplied, and go to the extra expense of 
printing on them the date of compositions and explana¬ 
tory notes relative to pieces and composers. Even a 
musical motto at the head of a program is not in bad 
taste, especially if the recital is of a private character. 
Of course, the teacher will secure the best instrument 
possible for the occasion, and, if the place is a studio, 
will arrange the acoustic properties as carefully as possi¬ 
ble, such as removing all carpet and heavy mgs, and 
allowing no flowers to be placed on the piano. Flowers 
should be everywhere else in profusion except upon the 
piano. 

It is questionable whether the custom of allowing 
flowers to be presented during the program is a desir¬ 
able one. Flowers sent to the dressing room are delight¬ 
ful and inspiring, and the young player will probably 
go from them o the stage with added encouragement 

and confidence, but public presentation savors too much 
of display and is a farce, should the playing he poor. 

There are special points of advantage peculiar to each 
locality. If the teacher observes these, thinks out all 
the details carefully, and, above all, succeeds in getting 
good, honest work from the pnpil, the recital is likely 
not only to be useful, but attractive. 


However blessed a man may be with genius anu 
talent, he will amount to nothing from a practical stand" 
point unless he also possess enthusiastic endeavor and 
earnest ambition. To be successful in any calling one 
must put his whole heart and soul in his work and de¬ 
vote himself assiduously to every little detail. The 
moment his enthnsiasru dies out that moment be cuts 
himself loose from his work. 
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ADVANTAGES FOR MUSIC STUDENTS IN 
VARIOUS EUROPEAN CENTERS. 

BY EDWARD BAXTER PERKY. 


II. Stuttgart. 

AS a place of residence for a prolonged sojourn, either 
for pleasure or study, Stuttgart, the capital of Wiirtem- 
burgam l the seat of its king and court, is, of all the 
German musical centers, the one the most attractive, 
friendly, restful, homelike, and many things besides. 

Stuttgart is the Eldorado of the leisurely, far-sighted 
gtndent, with plenty of time but limited means; who 
wishes to live and enjoy while he studies, and plans for 
himself a long, thorough course of work, intending 
quietly and healthfully to assimilate as he goes; and 
who is also wise enough to give some thought and atten¬ 
tion to keeping up his physical condition meanwhile. 
The climate is exceptionally advantageous. Mild 
winters, moderate summers, and extremely long and 
beautiful springs and falls, render ont-of door exercise 
and enjoyment feasible and attractive for a mnch greater 
portion of the year than in most other German cities. 
The environs are charming, picturesquely diversified, and 
remarkable for the extent and beauty of their forests, 
which are cherished and protected here with loving, one 
might almost say pious, care ; while the roads and in¬ 
numerable foot paths in all directions are kept up to a 
degree of perfection undreamt of in America. 

The German of the natives is a coarse and unrefined 
dialect, which the student will do well to avoid imitat¬ 
ing, though he will come to enjoy its familiar eccentrici¬ 
ties; and correct German is, of course, spoken here as 
elsewhere by the educated classes. There is really little 
good tone or elegance of manners in Stuttgart, despite 
the presence of the court and the local nobility, but 
much good fellowship, solid learning, and hearty appre¬ 
ciation of the beautiful in all its forms. 

First in importance is the opera, running eleven 
months of the year, with three or four performances 
weekly, alternating with dramatic representations, in 
the small, cosy, attractive and well-managed Royal 
Theater, controlled directly by the King, and maintained 
in great part out of his treasury, with a strictly first- 
class orchestra, stage setting, equipment, and scenery 
far surpassing anything we ever see in America, and 
a permanent company, which, though not comprising 
any vocal stars of first magnitude, is, nevertheless, thor¬ 
oughly adequate to its task of presenting artistically 
and satisfactorily, both as regards singing and acting, an 
exceedingly large and varied repertoire of operas, includ¬ 
ing every school and style, from Gluck to Wagner. The 
price of tickets, an important item for students, varies 
from twenty cents in the fourth gallery, to $1.50 in the 
best boxes of the first balcony. Quite satisfactory places 
niay be had in the third gallery facing the stage, where 
acoustics are excellent, and where most of the students 
E°, for thirty-five cents ; while pupils of the Conservatory 
here receive a reduction of one-half in price of tickets, 
thus being afforded an opportunity for almost nothing 
to become familiar, in a season, with nearly all the best 
°peras, old and new,—an important factor in a musical 

education. 

Xext in value come the subscription concerts by the 
iojal orchestra, a series of fortnightly symphony cou- 
eerts of the very highest order, at which also the leading 
so oists, vocal and instrumental, from all over Europe, 
ar eto be heard. Tickets are from thirty-five cents up- 
War d, according to location. Then come the popnlar 
concerts, so called, given hy the leading vocal organiza- 
^ ere ’ t ' le Stuttgart Liederkranz, the most delightful 
D< artist ieally perfect male chorus I ever heard in or 
of Germany. Of these concerts there are fonr each 
season and several prominent soloists assist at each ; 
u cts from twenty-five to seventy-five cents. 
q 'des these there are the four annual concerts of the 
~ Societ y, presenting the more important vocal 
th/ 8 °^ d rnas t ers i and three yearly concerts hy 

* ? Val 01 S anizat *°n, the New Vocal Union, bringing 
Tlie arg6 voca ' w °rks of the strictly modern school, 
aud^ * S a * S ° a ser * es °T s ’ x excellent chamber concerts, 
an endless number of piano and song recitals, many 
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of them hy artists of first rank, besides all traveling 
concert companies, and musical festivals on birthdays of 
composers, and on every other possible occasion, all at 
reasonable prices and beginning at 6.30 to 7.30 p. m. ; 
so that for the minimum expenditure of strength and 
money, one may hear more good music of all kinds, well 
given, in Stuttgart in a single season, than would be 
possible in a lifetime in most American cities. 

It is a pity that with all these manifold advantages as 
a place of residence, Stuttgart has not kept pace with 
other German cities, for the past decad and a half, as a 
place for music study. But it is an indisputable fact. 
While Berlin, Vienna, and other places have been forging 
steadily ahead, Stuttgart, like Leipsic, has remained 
practically stationary, living through a long decadence, 
mainly on the strength of its old reputation. 

The so-called Royal Conservatory of Music here,— 
though under the nominal patronage of the king of 
Wiirtemberg, and receiving a small annual sum from 
him and another from the city of Stuttgart toward its 
maintenance,—is, in reality, practically a private enter¬ 
prise, depending upon the tuitions paid by pupils for its 
financial success. It was founded in 1857 by Professor 
Lebert, a Jew,—with all the business push and ability of 
his race, and, more than all, its aggressive self-assertion— 
whose real name was Levi, and Professor Stark, a 
scientific musical theorist of the most pronounced Ger¬ 
man type. Neither of them were practical pianists or 
possessed any name or standing as players ; but between 
them they evolved a complete iron-clad pianoforte 
method, which, while not without certain solid merits, 
has never had its equal for pedantic narrowness, dry¬ 
ness, tedionsness, grotesque exaggerations and inflexible 
inadaptability to the real needs of modern pianism. 

Those unfamiliar with the famous Stuttgart method 
may be interested to know that its distinguishing ear¬ 
marks and most objectionable features are: First, de¬ 
pressed knuckles and abnormally arched fingers, causing 
a cramped, constrained position of the hand and neces¬ 
sarily stiffened wrist; second, an invariable thump-stroke 
on every tone, unmusical always and especially objec¬ 
tionable in melodies; third, a morbid, extreme use of 
slow practice, playing Cramer and Czerny studies, for 
instance, for months together at the rate of about seven 
notes to the minute ; last and worst, a radical shifting 
of the position of the hand with straight thumb, for each 
new group of notes in a scale, instead of passing the 
thumb under, as is the general usage, the consequence 
being an awkward and audible hiatus in the run each 
time it occurs, and an equally awkward and visible 
flapping of the elbows. By this method the difficulties 
of vcloeity-plaviug are increased to the maximum of 
possibility ; and flexibility of wrist, that chief essential 
in modern playing, is a thing unknown. 

For a time the Stuttgart Conservatory flourished and 
was largely patronized, not only by German, but espe¬ 
cially by English and American, music students—a suc¬ 
cess due in part to tlie personal and musical drawing- 
power of that able pianist and genial instructor, dear old 
Professor Pruckner, who was early secured as leading 
teacher of piano in the institntion, mainly for the classes 
in interpretation, and who, for many years, was the real 
center of musical life in Stuttgart. Pruckner, by the 
way though representing the Conservatory as player and 
teacher, never used the Leber, and Stark method, either 
in his own playing or with his private pup.ls anrt re- 
peatedly admitted to me twenty years ago that this 
equivocal position was excessively trying to him and 

hampering to his best work. ... 

After Lebert’s death in the early eighties, the institu¬ 
tion lost its chief motive power. An effort was made 
about that time to secure Leschetitzky, which wovfid 
have been successful but for the very natural opposition 
of Pruckner. With Lebert dead, Pruckner growing old 
and enfeebled, the Conservatory, now in the hands of a 
stock company without enterprise or common sense, 
steadily declined, falling more and more into disfavor 
both at home and abroad, on account of the mechanical 
type of players turned out as graduates, and the man} 
lame hands! arms, and disabled wrists developed by its 
method In fact, about its only signs of artistic life at 
this time were exhibited in tire violin department which 
under the veteran Concert-Meister Singer was and still 


is doing excellent work. He is one of the best players 
and most reliable and successful teachers of the violin 
of whom Germany can boast at the present time. 

The present is a very interesting season in the history 
of the Stuttgart Conservatory, which is now entering 
upon what promises to be a period of renaissance. The 
death of Pruckner a year ago seemed to mark the end of 
the old regime and to signal a reform. A new and enter¬ 
prising spirit of progress is animating its well-nigh fos¬ 
silized executive board ; modern men of first-class stand¬ 
ing and ability are being added to the faculty ; and, best 
of all, the old, much-landed, much-attacked, much- 
discussed Stuttgart method for the piano, with all its 
antiquated absurdities, is being qnietly bnt surely 
abandoned. Nothing so significantly marks the cl ange 
as the fact that the successor chosen to take the place of 
the lamented Pruckner, Professor Max Pauer, called 
here at the beginning of the season from the conservatory 
at Cologne, is a man of modern ideas and methods, and 
an openly avowed opponent of the old Leliert and Stark 
method. He not only has no vestige of it in his own 
playing, but does not tolerate it in pupils or permit its 
use by bis special assistant teachers, and also forbids 
the use of the Lebert and Stark editions of the clas¬ 
sics. 

Max Paner is the son and exclusively the pupil of 
Ernst Pauer, of London, and was for six years a fellow- 
student with D’Albert under his father’s instruction ; 
and his present attainments and methods are the result 
of ideas then obtained and since developed in his own 
practice and experience. As a player he may fairly rank 
with the best of his time, with a superb, all but infallible 
technic, an invariably good though not specially sym¬ 
pathetic tone, a colossal repertory, an artistic finish, and 
a life, vigor, and spirit which are part of the physique 
and the mentality of the man. He is in the first vigor 
and freshness of his prime, with a highly vitalized 
nervous system, which never needs either a tonic or a 
sedative, and personally, though full of independence 
and self-respect, he is courteous and affable, so that the 
earnest, conscientious student need not fear with him 
the rough handling and bursts of irritation too charac¬ 
teristic of the German music master. For Americans 
not yet familiar with the language his complete com¬ 
mand of English is an important advantage. 

Pauer teaches but sixteen hours a week in the 
Conservatory, giviDg class lessons exclusively, two hours 
in duration, devoted to five pupils. The remainder of 
his time is given to practice, private teaching, and con¬ 
cert work, his terms for private-hour lessons being fifteen 
marks ($3.75) each. The organ department at the 
Conservatory, under Prof. Lang, a recent acquisition and 
a first class player in the modern sense, can, like the 
violin department, hardly lie too strongly recommended. 
Vocal students, however, had better go almost anywhere 
else than to Stuttgart, as the voice methods in use here 
can not be warmly indorsed, and the Conservatory has at 
present no vocal teacher who possesses or deserves any 
special reputation. 

Regarding expenses: Tuition in the Conservatory for 
the artist’s department, which is the place for American 
students, is $75 a year, payable semi annually in ad 
vance, and pupils can only enter at the beginning of 
the terms, namely, early in October and early in April, 
and mast bind themselves to remain not less than a year. 
This tuition covers two lessons a week in whatever 
branch the student selects as his specialty, one iu some 
secondary branch, with compulsory class lessons in har¬ 
mony, and the usual extras essential to a musical educa 
tion. Board here ranges from $25 n month upward, and 
washing, clothing, and incidentals are aliout one-third 
less than with ns, so that for about $600 the student may 
spend a year here comfortably and advantageously. 

As the institution lives mainly from the tuition paid by 
pupils, admission, in spite of certain nominal rules, is 
practically open to all who have even the rudiments of 
musical talent or education. And now, for the first time 
in twenty years, the Stuttgart Conservatory may be 
heartily recommended to American students of violin, 
organ, and piano, those in the latter department taking 
care to place themselves under Bauer’s instruction or 
supervision, and to avoid strictly the crumbling remains 
of the old Leliert and Stark regime. 
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Vitality is a term which, when applied to singing, 
means precisely the life, timber, and energy displayed 
in a tone without suggesting undue physical cooperation 
or effort. It may be detected by the excellent carrying, 
penetrating, or projecting character of the tone. It differs 
from a tone which would be designated as strong orlond 
in that the source of its energy is the brain and nerves. 
The fatigue resulting from the freqnent and prolonged 
production can not be localized, but is known as general. 
Hence, muscles can not have been employed which do 
not belong naturally to the office of tone production. 

In the mechanical world it might be compared to a 
suspension bridge : it sustains weight elastically. A 
tone properly made rides upon its support of will and 
nerve precisely as the train rides along the firm cables of 
the bridge. The claim is made that the tone must be 
physical, since without the body and muscles the tone 
could not be produced. The body, or the combination of 
bone, muscles, and sinews, is only the medium by 
which the tone may be fully matured. A tone properly 
equipped with its suggesting adjunct is in itself a work 
of art, distinct and superior to the body, which is a pro¬ 
duct of nature. The body contains, or is the seat of, 
the will, nerves, mucous membrane and vocal functions, 
upon which and through which that thing of beauty, of 
life, of vitality, known as voice, is projected into space ; 
so dearly a thing of itself, in itself, that its functional 
activity is not regarded. It has been compared to the 
energy of a spirited horse awaiting the summons to go. 

I think a better comparison would lie the splendid 
energy of the animal in motion under the controlling 
restraint of the driver. All vitalized tone is under re¬ 
straint; unrestrained, it becomes physical. Restraint is 
synonymous with balance. Balance is a significant term 
to the vocalist. A singer who frees his voice from the 
trammel of muscles, which aim to conflict with the 
natural act of vocalization, and adjusts the breath to 
the needs of the space to be filled or the sentiment to be 
portrayed, is properly balancing or vitalizing his tone. 
He who comprehends fully the critical value of vitality 
as differentiated from stress or effort, has knocked at the 
door of success. If he has the added knowledge that 
subtle and evasive though it may be vitality is suscep¬ 
tible of unlimited development, he holds the key to the 
door of success. If he applies this knowledge by faith¬ 
ful practice, the success is assured ; for, above all, vitality 
is the quality upon which more depends than any other 
in the realm of singing. 


TO VOCAL TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 

In the interest of the many voice teachers who are 
readers ol rim Ettdb we are planning to form a Teach¬ 
ers’ Exchange. The idea is to raise the standard of pro¬ 
fessional work and assist the less experienced teachers 
by a comparison of methods. It is obvious that neither 
any one teacher by himself or through bis pupils can 
In-gin tocover the field, and it is no less true, we believe 
that there is no teacher who is loyal to bis ideals but 
would be glad to have the features of his work that are 
most successful tiecome the common property of his con¬ 
frere*. We shall, therefore, select a group of questions 
for each month and publish them, asking teachers of ex¬ 
perience who have given thought to the matter specially 
presented to reply promptly and in as few words as pos¬ 
sible for publication the ensuing month. We would like 
to print the answers over the teacher's signature, bnt 
will use a nom dr plume if it is preferred. If answer to 
only one of the questions is forwarded it will receive 
consideration : 

, !, t * P n P U come8 with a tone emission 

faulty through contraction of the throat muscles, what is 
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your first movement toward making the tone free and 
throat relaxed ? 

2. How do you describe to yonr pupils the manner in 
which he should practice the messa di voce; by that I 
mean the crescendo and diminuendo of a single tone ? 

a. In what part of his work do yon introduce this 
exercise ? 

b. In what part of his voice do you begin it? 

c. Through what arrangement do you usually 
allow it practiced? 

d. The length of time to be devoted to the exer¬ 
cise? 

3. Do yon write for the student his first exercises? 
What are the first printed exercises you place in a stu¬ 
dent’s hands? 

We reserve the right to edit the communications for the 
Teachers’ Exchange if, in our opinion, they are too 
verbose, also to return the material if its character fails 
of the purpose as above outlined. 

. * * 

* * * 

AMERICAN SINGERS. 

It is not only gratifying but encouraging to budding 
vocal students of this country to observe the appreciation 
of American voices to which the world is giving ample 
testimony. There is hardly a great operatic organization 
in Italy, France, or England which does not contain one or 
more artists who heard their cradle songs in American 
homes. In view of the increasing demands of modern 
operatic roles, it is a significant fact that the European 
impressarios are alert to hear and pronounce upon voices 
of American students abroad. It would be interesting 
to pnbiish a list of the American vocalists who have 
appeared in opera in the last two generations. Perhaps 
snch a list would be a fitting sequence to this brief bit of 
self-congratulation on the part of the American people. 

***** 

CONVENIENT MAXIMS, FORMULAS, ETC., FOR 
VOICE TEACHING. 

FREDERICK W. ROOT. 

III. 

Three Departments of Tone Production. 

In correcting faults of vocalization, or, constructively, 

building a voice, there are only three things to consider', 

although each of these may be considerably subdivided.' 

I’irst, the breath mast be managed ; it must be well 

taken, restrained, and prolonged. Second, the tone must 

be formed in a way to give it resonance ; that is, the 

effort of the larynx mast be made to the best advantage • 

and third, all superfluous action must be withdrawn. In’ 

other words, and more briefly : 1. Control the breath. 

«■ l ' ° r f0C ' nS the t0ne ’ 3 ’ Eliminate needless 
effort. 

It often seems as though considerations of register 
would bring a fourth department into this category 
bnt wherever registers seem to reqnire special and 
separate consideration it is because the three principles 
have not been adhered to. 

The young lady who was musician enough to be able 
o read by note and carry a part independently, and 

the halTd glng Cn ° Ugh t0 try U,sin « alt <> to balance 
the half-dozen sopranos set against her in the choir or 

wiTcalTt!, ^ f ° rmed “ habit ° f thr0at whi <* we 

the l T TT efT ° rt - ThU fan,t was squired on 
the positive side by undue forcing with the breath and 

unwarrantable bracing of the throat, and, negatively by 

neglect of the tone focus. The cure feu it lies In Lr 

mstent and patient vitalizing below, devitalizing above 

compelling the voice to resonate solely by means of the 


(seeming) “sounding boards ” at the bridge of the nose 
or the hard palate, our three principles in still other 
phraseology. 

In the case of this young lady, it will also be in order 
for her teacher to reduce the register effort by some 
special work regulating the thickness in which the vocal 
cords produce the faulty tones ; but it is not necessary to 
make an extra department for this subject, as all that is 
done in this corrective process can be classified in one of 
the three departments above enumerated. 

These three departments fully cover tone production 
only, leaving much of execution, etc., to other classifi. 
cations. But to find out and suggest the remedy for 
what is wrong in any single tone of any voice, we have 
only to search minutely in these departments. 

Some high authorities admit only two departments. 
Mr. Shakespeare, of London, as I understand him, sums 
up the process in this formula, “Grip with the dia¬ 
phragm and let go with the throat.” Indeed, I have 
seen somewhere a phrase, either originated or quoted, by 
an eminent pnpil of Mr. Shakespeare's, Mr. F. H. Tubbs, 
which seems to restrict the classification still further and 
reduce the departments to one, as follows: “Singing is 
talking while holding the breath.” This is excellently 
suggestive and is a helpful thought, whether or no it be 
considered as adequately covering the ground. The 
remark occasionally quoted, with a flourish, from Lam- 
perti, “To breathe well is to sing well,” is another way 
of classifying the whole process under a single heading; 
and though it is sheer nonsense from an educational 
standpoint, it seems often to be received as the law and 
gospel of teaching. 

It is much to the disadvantage of the science of voice- 
cnlture that its most widely-expressed doctrines have 
come from very high authority. To explain this para¬ 
dox, let me say that the most celebrated teachers are 
those who have to do almost exclusively with the best 
voices. They get the one highly-endowed voice in each 
thousand students, which does not need to go through 
the careful, persistent, elementary training which must 
be given to the other nine hundred and ninety-nine in 
order to secure good results. 

The public is credulous in these matters, and believes 
the teacher of some great singer, when he claims to have 
done with his efforts what is really the work of the 
Almighty; and when this teacher promulgates a formula 
of voice training, it is looked upon as amply proven by 
the results he has obtained. Mr. F. W. Wodell, of 
Boston, in a recent article, touches upon this point effec¬ 
tively in these words : “ Who has the best right to write 
about the singing voice ? The successful teacher of sing¬ 
ing would seem to be the correct answer. By ‘ success¬ 
ful ’ is meant the teacher who succeeds in securing good 
results from average material; not the one who merely 
polishes a vocal gem which nature or some other teacher 
has shaped for him.” 

Let us suppose three voice students with very different 
endowments. One has the gifts to make a world-wide 
reputation ; another the gifts to occupy a first place as 
church and concert singer in some city, and a third will 
do well if she manages to make her voice passable in the 
drawing-room. 

Now this is the application for the one, two or three- 
item formula. In the first case, the vocal progress is 
naturally so vigorous and balanced that if the pupil is 
taught to breathe well the result is satisfactory, and it 
proves trne that “to breathe well is to sing well.” I n 
the second case, that in which the talent is good but not 
transcendent, breath management alone does not pro¬ 
duce all the effect which teacher and pnpil are working 
for. The songs attempted, and the effects desired, de¬ 
mand more technic than the singer has at command. 
He is impatient with his shortcomings, and his effort for 
more power, compass, etc., begets a rigidity, which 
vitiates his style and takes from the parity and perhaps 
the volume of the tone. So another department i* 
added to that of breath management and he must not 
only “grip with his diaphragm,” but “let go with bis 
throat.” In the third case, even though breath (manage¬ 
ment and the relaxing of the jaw, etc., be carefully 
taught, the tone lacks character and intensity, and so 
must be “brought forward” as the most common 
description of it goes. This is a very inadequate 
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description, but it indicates the scope of a third depart- 

10 In this connection it is interesting to observe bow 
hers to recommend themselves, assume to be spec-ial- 
• ts in one or another of these departments, instead of 
educators who take all three into consideration as differ¬ 
ent cases may require. 

Those who are familiar with the advertisements of 
voice teachers together with books and articles upon the 
subject, will recall how one teacher makes “forward 
voice placing a specialty;” another would give you to 
understand that he devotes his attention to “correct 
breathing,” and still another to “freedom from local 
effort-” by which it appears that each of our three 
departments has its specialists. Of course, none of these 
teachers confines himself to the one department which 
he advertises ; but it is quite probable that he gives the 
others too little attention. It is, however, true in voice 
teaching, as in other professions, that the more gifted of 
the specialists are likely to be more conspicuous and 
probably better paid than the general practitioners. 
The teacher whose method is “wonderful” is not he 
who slowly builds symmetrically in all departments, 
bnt he whose specialty comes at the right moment to a 
singer who can effectively advertise the result. 

(To be continued.) 


* 
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The vocal editor urges subscribers interested in vocal 
topics, either as teachers or as pupils, to avail themselves 
of oar question and answer privileges. Every one arrives 
at a place occasionally where a word or suggestion may 
be helpful. It shall be our aim to connect the inquiring 
thought with the clearest explanation possible. Send 
jour questions direct to H. W. Greene, No. 487 Filth 
Ave., New York. 

* # 

* * * 

ANSWERS TO VOICE QUESTIONS. 

B. E. M.—A heavy soprano voice; quality fine; sings flat. Is 
there any special exercise you would advise? 

Give her scales in half-voice somewhat rapidly: also short arpeggio 
groups in easy compass, legato first, then staccato. The tendency of 
the voice to be heavy explains its flattening proclivities. 

Alto voice that is breathy. 

The staccato groups in Behnke and Pierce Exercises, persistently 
practised, are the best medicine for this condition. Great care 
should be taken to impress upon the pupil’s mind the importance of 
stopping the tones sharply. 

A male voice that lacks resonauce. 

Frequent repetitions of words containing close vowels, such as 
ringing, clinging, singing; light scale work on the vowel “ E,” and 
intelligently directed practice of the consonant suspensions, will 
aid you in brightening up his voice. 

k J- J.~At what age should one begin voice culture? 

»at should depend upon the student, and somewhat upon the 
er. It would be safe to place in the hands of a very careful 
conscientious teacher voices showing an intelligent degree of 
promise at a very early age,—say ten or twelve,—but as a rule young 
n*! * ne * l ^ er he encouraged to sing or study until they are 
5*? ? fleen years °f «ge; boys who are not receiving training in 
kj j c °‘ rs should wait until their voices have changed and are 
r y settled, aud their early instruction should be conducted with 
w greatest care. 

TIi^f v ^ m ? rsou ^ r °^ ce Method ” used in the best conservatories? 
rh rr ( U ° r * 8 not act l l!a i n ted with the voice method alluded to, 
^lore is not qualified to judge of its merits. 

Editnr cau the breathing tube be procured that the Vocal 

The ^ Dent ^ oneti in l ^° Thk Etude some time ago? 

Btpip *° "kich I referred can be procured of the 

full in J C ^°*» Philadelphia, Pa. Price, I think, is $1.50 ; 

11 ^nictions accompany it. 


A MELBA STORY. 

This 0 ^ Con ^ esse( ^ that one thing turned her head, 
djj a s '8 n ifieant confession for that shrewd, practi- 
^irat. 0 * lea( *’ w h* c h is never turned, even by the 
She m* 1 ^ Zars an( ^ w ild adoration of the public. 

^ talk ^ s 'tting at her piano in her rooms, 

foolishi * aS a ^° u ^ s * n g er s who gTew demanding and 
att «ntion f^ 1 * 118 because ot attention. “The idea of 
tQ miog D r ° m an d royal persons and rich people 
thj D g tha ^ bea<1 ' ” S * 1C 8a ' < ^’ “ But I’ll tell you some- 

than aiw} ° ame nearer upsetting my opinion of myself 
^ ln g else that ever happened to me. I was 
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singing in Philadelphia on the coldest night. My ! how 
the wind whistled and the snow blew down the streets ! 
At the end of the performance it was exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult to get one’s carriage. Women in warm wraps were 
shivering and turning back to the lobby. The pave¬ 
ments were icy and any person preferred the house to 
the air, for sleet and snow were rolling down. 

“ As I stepped up to my carriage an old, very old, 
woman stopped me. She was thinly clad, shabby, and 
the electric lights showed me that her lips were blue. 
The sight of her struck me keenly. I had been singing 
‘Lucia,’ had been successful, and applauded, and my 
emotions were strung np. I noticed how poor she was, 
but also that she was a very clean, sweet old lady. She 
walked toward me and said, ‘ Are yon Melba?’ 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“ 1 I’ve been in the top of the house listening to you. 
I’ve saved the money for a long time so I could hear 
you, and I’ve come here to wait for you ; won’t you— 
won’t you—please shake hands with me? ’ 

“ I took the clean old wrinkled face between my hands 
and kissed her on both cheeks and eyes. She burst into 
tears and sobbed, ‘ God bless you, beautiful heart; God 
bless you, beautiful heart!’ 

“I got into my carriage and drove away with that 
benediction ringing in my ears. It was so sweet; so 
guiltless of flattery. Many an evening since, when I 
have finished an aria and the house has broken ont into 
applause, those dear words, “God bless you, beautiful 
heart,’ ring clear through everything.” 

And to-day the old woman cherishes the great armfnl 
of American beauty roses that the great diva crushed 
into her arms as she kissed her. It is an event in her 
life : “The night Melba kissed her.” 

And Melba will never forget it, for, as she says, it is 
the only thing that turned her head. She tried eagerly 
to find ont who the old woman was, bnt it was useless. 
She thinks she was probably some antiquated singer. 


“ HINTS TO SINGERS.” 


BY J. HARRY WHEELER. 

Among this well-known and genial teacher’s original 
leas is a leaflet containing a score or so of valuable 
hints.” Among them are the following, which all 
ngers should peruse : 

1. Avoid singing in the open air at night. 

2. Do not sing with the piano against the wall. 

3. Never sing in a room filled with furniture, draper- 
is or bric-a-brac. A carpet deadens the sound. 

4. Do not keep late hours. The siuger needs rest and 

eep. . 

5. When smoking causes expectoration, it dries the 

harynx and throat; therefore, it impairs the voice. 

6. Never drink spirituous liquors. Never drink water 
ist belore singing. 

7. When singing, never wear anything tight about the 

6ck. 

8. Never contract the waist by tight dressing. 

9. Never sing long at one time. 

10. Never sing just after eating ; wait an hour if 

ossible. . . .... 

11 Do not constantly clear the throat; it is a habit. 
12* Do not give too much force to the voice when sing- 
• by doing so you will be apt to sharp, and produce a 
irill, thin tone, and the vocal cords will be liable to 
rike together, causing the voice to break. 

13. It is better to stand when practicing vocal exer- 
ses ; one can place the tone better, breathe better, and 

tecute better. 

14. After singing in a warm room cover the throat 
hen yon go out, but at no other time. 

15. Never go out to your singing lesson or rehearsal 


When you sing a solo, let your face be an index of 
r sonl. Your hearers will also always feel as you 

I To become an artist one must be susceptible to joy 
sorrow, have a large share of common sense, and 
ess a warm heart, loving all that is noble, good, and 

!.— Ex. 



A CROATIAN COMPOSER : Notes toward the study of 

Joseph Haydn. By W. H. Hadow. McMillan & 

Co. Price, $1.25. 

In these days when the question of nationality in 
music is exercising the minds of the musical public, a 
book like the one above deserves attention. We have 
always considered Haydn as a German composer, actu¬ 
ated and impelled by the elements of the true German 
character. (Mr. Hadow, in this work, makes an analysis 
of Haydn’s music ; claims that it does not display real 
German characteristics. This step done, he takes np 
Haydn in relation to his family descent and environ¬ 
ment and lays the ground for his claim that he was, in 
all probability, of Croatian blood. It may be of interest 
to those whose geography has become a little rusty to 
know that Croatia is a district in Austria 1 (ordering on 
the Adriatic Sea, south of Trieste. The Croats are 
Slavonic in origin and were a migratory people. The 
district in which Haydn was born contained many 
Croats, and the three languages, German, Hungarian, 
aud Croatian, were nsed in that locality. 

The analysis of Haydn’s music and its essential char¬ 
acteristics shows that his sunny geniality and unaf¬ 
fected light-heartedness belongs rather to the Slavonic 
than to the Teutonic race. 

Mr. Hadow’s next step is to give examples of well- 
known Croatian melodies, aud then to quote composi¬ 
tions of Haydn which show variants of these melodies. 
Among others, he gives the Croatian original of the 
well-known Austrian hymn. 

We do not feel that we can decide if Sir. Hadow has 
definitely made out his claim, but there is no denying 
that he has presented a strong ease, and at the same 
time given to the public an interesting and readable 
book. 

A SHORT TREATISE ON THE ANALYSIS OF MU¬ 
SICAL FORM. By J. G. Zabkiskik and A. F. 

Schlingheyde. Paper, 50 cents. 

This work presents a considerable portion of the sub¬ 
ject of musical form in a new way. 

Compositions which fall under the typical forms are 
mentioned and a minute analysis given, which, at the 
same time, impresses the principles of analysis and form 
upon the pupil’s mind. A list of compositions properly 
classed is given, which is certainly a useful feature of 
the book. 

What we find to commend, however, is chiefly the 
plan of the book, which adapts it to the use of the aver¬ 
age teacher and student, since the pieces referred to are 
all standard and well-known works. 


—I can not conceive of the spirit of music otherwise 
than in love.— Wagner. 

_Music is a higher manifestation than all wisdom 

and philosophy.— Beethoven. 

—Music is the greatest painter of soul-conditions, and 
the worst of all for material objects.— Amlron. 

—Where there is much good may we speak of failures, 
where there is much of bad should we seek tlic good.— 
Hauptmann. 

—In Mozart’s day, owing to the infancy of the art, it 
was impossible for a composer to express himself fully. 
Much of the simplicity we admire in Mozart is not tem¬ 
peramental, but due to the limited technic of his age. 

_Modern song delights in dissonances, which are not 

resolved and are to express the most extremely disquieted 
states of mind. It gives itself up to recitatives and 
seizes with avidity npou tragic text which do not admit 
of a melodic garb, and disdains that expressive cantilene 
which has hitherto passed for an essential feature of 
song. Cacophony appears to some of our modern har¬ 
monists particularly desirable and original. 
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HOW THE TONE OF THE PIANO IS AFFECTED 
BY FURNISHINGS. 


BY OR. ARNOLD HKLLER. 


Trunalatixl by K. Lkunakd. 

There is probably no maker or seller of pianofortes 
who has not beard the complaint that this or that piano, 
though carefully selected in the warerooms, does not 
sound so well in the owner’s house as it did in the shop ; 
that the tone has lost its brilliancy and power. The 
dealer, to prove the truth of his assurance that any 
change in the piano must be due solely to its new sur¬ 
roundings, goes to examine the room in which the in¬ 
strument stands. JIo finds—to choose a typical case—a 
room of moderate height, of moderate size, lighted by 
two windows. It serves for drawing-room, as well ns 
music-room, and is furnished accordingly. Both win¬ 
dows are on one side of the room, and the piano stands 
against the adjoining wall, not two feet from the window 
on the left, and barely three feet from the door on the 
right. The windows and the three doors of the room 
are hung with heavy draperies, which, like ten large 
pillars, reach nearly to the top of the room and cover a 
large part of the four walls. On the wall above the 
piano hangs a large painting, three feet square, with a 
heavy frame so deep from front to back that its lower 
concave surface completely covers the space between the 
piano and the wall, and reflects downward all the sound¬ 
waves which would rise through a space as long as the 
picture frame. * 

Against the wall opposite the piano, like that between 
the door and window, stands a large upholstered sofa, a 
table with a thick cover, and several upholstered chairs. 
All these articles of furniture, together with the portieres 
and curtains, make a receptacle for the souuds which is 
almost sphere-sha|>ed. It is quite completed by thick 
plush rugs on the floor, and one rng lies under the very 
pedals of the pianoforte. Numerous other objects in 
the room—a pier glass, a flower-stand, an easel, busts, 
statuettes, a music-stand, a tall lamp, etc.—have little 
effect on the tone, and the ceiling, which is bare, does 
not injure it. 

To understand the effect of this arrangement of furni¬ 
ture upon the tone of the piano we must remember how 
the sound-waves travel to the ear of a person sitting in 
the middle of the room. The vibrations of the strings 
set in motion by the player are communicated by the 
sounding board to the air without, and by that to our 
ears. Since in an upright piano the sounding board 
stands parallel to the wall, most of the vibrations are 
thrown against the wall and are reflected from that 
traveling just as rays of light do. 

A very pretty experiment can be performed in a dark 
and empty room with bare walls, to illustrate this prin¬ 
ciple. In the open back of an upright piano three can¬ 
dles are placed so that the flames correspond with the 
treble. The middle register and the bass respectively 
are at equal distances from each other and from a line 
exactly parallel with the wall. After the candles are 
lighted the piano must be pushed near to the wall. 'The 
strongest light will then be seen above and beside the 
piano at the right, and below and beside it at the left. 
From these centers it spreads over the wall on all sides 
growing gradually fainter. The side-walls, ceiling, and 
floor are also lighted, hut more faintly and in proportion 
to their distance from the piano. The reflection from 
walls and ceiling gives light in the middle of the room, 
as one can see, if at some distance from the piano he 
turns a page of print first toward the light and then 
away from it. 

The sound-wave* travel in exactly the same way as 
these rays of light. They strike against the wall, below, 
above, and at the sides. Some are carried farther by 
walls, ceiling, and floor, and some are reflected from all 
these surfaces into the middle of the room. Only n 
small proportion of the sounds comes directly into the 
room through the cracks and joints in the front of the 
case, ot are communicated to the surrounding air by the 
vibrations of the case, which may be felt by the fingers. 

From these observations we find that the furnishings 
of floor and walls are a serious hindrance to the move- 
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ment of the sound-waves. The portiferes and curtains 
on each side of the piano completely swallow up any 
waves which reach them from treble and bass, the frame 
of the picture shuts in the sound of about five octaves 
in the middle of the piano, and the sound which would 
pass along the floor from the same set of strings is 
stopped by the rugs. Consequently but few of the 
sound-waves, and therefore but a small part of the origi¬ 
nal tone of the instrument, come to the listener in the 
middle of the room. 

The quality of tone is influenced also and as follows : 
From Helmholtz’s experiments we know that a tone is a 
result of the union of many different tones, of which 
the root is usually the strongest and loudest. On the 
strength and number of the upper (partial) tones de¬ 
pends color or quality as we distinguish it in various 
instruments. If the progress of such a sound is inter¬ 
rupted, not only will its strength be lessened, but many 
of those weaker over-tones, which are especially faint in 
the pianoforte tone, will vanish, and with them will 
disappear the rich, brilliant, sympathetic tone which is 
the result of weeks of mechanical work, of all the dis¬ 
coveries and inventions which have made the modern 
pianoforte what it is. 


Without Haste, Without Rest OJine Hast aber 
ohne Bast,” says Goethe, the German poet. This should 
be the motto of every aspirant for musical honors. 
Superficiality soon exhausts itself, and men are not at 
any time deceived by it. 

The temptation is very great to make use of talent 
before it is properly instructed and developed. In these 
high pressure times it is difficult to hold back. The 
approval of friends is sweet; the applause of the public 
is inspiring, and when once these bonbons have been 
tested, it is hard to forget them, and unpleasant to settle 
down to humdrum life again and days of toil and study. 

It is well to test our strength. It is well to try our 
wings. It is well to take the proper observations to see 
whither we are drifting. But real growth is not in these 
things. It is far more than feats of gymnastics, or flying, 
or boxing the compass, or the approval of friends, or the 
hurrahs of the populace. 

The student or teacher whose sole object is to accom¬ 
plish any or either or all of the above-mentioned things 
has not yet arrived at the shadow of a glimmering of an 
understanding of the first principles of his art. He has 
no art. 

Too much of our study and teaching is conducted on 
the principles of the race-course. This undue haste for 
results permeates all branches of study and business. 
French in twelve easy lessons. German understood from 
the word go.” A fortune in a day. Whiskers in six 
weeks. Science in a nutshell. 

So our pupils are stood up in a row like horses, with 
the prize of public approval placed before them, and it’s 
one ! two ! three ! go ! and Old Nick take the laggard. 

Where are the prodigies of the last twenty years, who, 
having talent, were pressed by unwise guardians into 
public life, and thus lost, or failed to form, the habit of 
severe practice and study ? We can remember but one 
survivor, Blind Tom, and he is an idiot. 

It is true that Mozart and Liszt, and some others of 
their ilk, were early “ brought out,” and the world went 
wild over their wonderful talent and genius; but a kind 
Providence somehow saved them from their friends and 
the whole earth is blessed by the result of their nntirini- 
lndustry in study. 

The candle of feverish hurry and impatience is soon 
burnt out. Surface-mining never yields the largest 
diamonds or the richest ore. Better be a century plant 
that is a hundred years in coming to its beauty, than the 
gourd, which docs all its growing, maturing, and dyinir 
in a single day. b 

Thoroughness is better than cheap applause, and 
inexhaustible patience that works on and bides its time 
shall not fail of its reward. 


-The hone which, although it can not cut, can 
sharpen the razor; the finger post that shows the way 
which itself can never go—are emblems of the teacher 


SELF-EXALTATION. 


A PUPIL of a famous music teacher went to him one 
day and said : 

“I am completely discouraged, for I don’t seem to 
make much progress.” The young man, so the story 
goes, went on to state the particulars, to all of which the 
teacher listened patiently, and then he coolly remarked • 

“ It is not at all strange why you do not progress.” 

“You can tell me how to improve?” said the pupil 
eagerly. 

“ I can. It is a very simple explanation. You exalt 
yourself instead of your art. When you forget your own 
personality you will begin to comprehend the meaning of 
music ; not before.” 

Herein lies the secret of nine-tenths of the failures of 
our ambitious amateur musicians : They are so wrapped 
up in their own importance that they forget everything 
else. 

In starting out to study any particular subject, it will 
be found that the more time and attention one devotes to 
its pursuit the more the field broadens and the further 
away seems the object of attainment. In other words, 
the moment we make up our minds to solve carefully the 
meaning of an intricate subject, that moment we are 
confronted with numberless problems that seem to con¬ 
fuse ns instead of leading us in the right path. We are 
n a condition such as Pandora found herself in when she 
opened that famous box, and everything appears to bein 
a chaotic state. In one sense, we are in the densest of 
clouds, through which, it would seem, the sunlight 
could never penetrate. At this point we should stop and 
rest; then harmony and light will come out of the dis¬ 
cord and darkness. 

Many and many a musician has come to grief through 
self exaltation, and it has been the means of his reaching 
only a very low height of musical progression. 

The person who exalts himself above all the musical 
knowledge that is possible simply dwarfs his own 
growth, shuts the door of advancement in his own face, 
and comes to a standstill. The instant a person thinks 
that there is no more for him to learn, that instant he 
makes it impossible for him to do so, because he limits 
his ability to grasp any further knowledge. As soon as 
he sees his error he begins to think, and then the ideas 
follow one another so rapidly that he naturally becomes 
confused. 

The fact that you can play a little better than your 
brother musician ought to inspire yon with still higher 
aspirations to beat your own record ; for, no matter how 
skilful you may be, there is still more for you to learn. 
You ought to he happy in the thought that you will 
never reach the top of the ladder. The satisfaction and 
victory consist in the climbing. It is not because music 
is elusive ; she never leads you astray. She is generous, 
kind, yet severe ; considerate, painstaking, thorough. 

It matters not whether you are an amateur or a musi¬ 
cian of the highest standing ; you can not afford to in¬ 
dulge in self-exaltation. If you persist in it, the fair 
goddess will smile on you no more.— Ex. 


—The following typographical eccentricities appeared 
under the heading of the “The Court, Balmoral,” in a 
great London “daily ” : 


Mdlle. Pancera had the honour of playing the following 
selections on the pianoforte before the Queen and the 
Royal Family : 


Fantasie C. dur I Satz . Schumann. 

Etude as dnr . Chopin. 

Melodie Russe, “ Le Rossignot” Ala-\r j sz j 

bieff. j 

Studie gio Moll, “ La Campanella ” ... Paganini-Liszt 

Cadenz aus dem a Moll Conart . Grieg. 

A L’Espagnole Cowen Waldesran schen \ T 

Liszt XII. Rhapsodie .J 

Les Sylvanis Chaminade, Chant Polo- 1 r 

nais Noctumi ges dnr Chopin ./ 

Feuer Zauber, Wagner, Brassin, Hexa-j . 

meron, variationen uber ein thema > Von Beblmi- 

aus “ Die Puritaner’’ . J 

Chopin, Thalberg, Liszt, pixis Herz ... Czerny. 


i solntinn fnr ftinr»ctinnl nf flip nhflvfi specimen o 


readers. 
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The new work by W T . S. B. Mathews, which has been 
announced under the title of “Evenings with Great 
Composers,” has been altered in name. It will appear 
in print as “ The Masters and Their Music.” The book 
will appear on the market soon after the time this num¬ 
ber of The Etude reaches the subscribers. Several 
chapters on American composers have been added, to¬ 
gether with a chapter on musical form. These additions 
have delayed the issuing of the work. All special offers 
are now withdrawn. The price of the book is $1.50. 
iVe have a very scant supply of material that deals with 
the works of the great composers. This book gives a 
description of some of the great piano works. Programs 
are selected and comment made on the various pieces. 
The work was principally designed for musical clubs. 
Those who are familiar with “How to Understand 
Music” find in this work a companion book. 

* * 

# * * 

There will be a supplement in the next issue of a 
large-size portrait of Mendelssohn. We are aiming to 
make this picture a real work of art. One of the finest 
artists in this city has been intrusted with the reproduc¬ 
tion. We will also print in the music pages one of Men 
delssohn’s most attractive piano compositions, Prelude 
in E minor. 

* * 

* * * 

When the new work of Mathews is out there will be 
bat one only of the five new works to appear—Clarke’s 
"Harmony,” which we hope to have out this spring. It 
is the only one we have on our Special Offer list. We 
will book subscribers for the work for 50 cents. This 
work on theory is by one of our foremost musicians, who 
has taught harmony for thirty years, and we can confi¬ 
dently look for a valuable and original work. At the 
rate the proof is being received from the printer the 
work will not be long in press. If you have not sub¬ 
scribed for it, do so without delay. 

***** 

Me have been offering a fine cloth edition of “Quo 
ladis,” a tale of the time of Nero, by Sienkiewicz. 
This novel is the greatest of all work of historical fiction 
snd is more read just now than any other work by 
American or foreign writers. We send this edition post¬ 
paid for only 75 cents. 

***** 

" E issue this month a new volume of four-hand 
®nsic, graded and fingered. It will be called “New 
our Hand Polio.” It will contain about fifty pages of 
interesting piano duets, which are not so plentiful. This 
u> ume will not be placed on Special Offer list, but will 
e 8ent °nt to our patrons in the monthly new music. 

***** 

* S ^ le ' ast; chance to subscribe to the “Sight- 
tag Album,” by C. W. Landon. The book is all in 
P 1 * 8 *, and will be sent out before the end of the month. 
^™ore pleasing set of pieces has never been issued. 
Mr 'r 68 ' ^ *' aS s 'Sbt-reading feature, which is new. 

He . an ^ 0n ^ las been over a year preparing this volume, 
mat ransac ^ ie ^ the whole literature of piano for 
e nal. The work can be had this month for 25 cents, 

paid, hut next month double the amount will not 
nt >y it. 

***** 

toonth i' rCnlat ' on of The Etude during the past two 
latio M increased to an extent far beyond our expec- 
gfjjj 08 ’ * 8 due, no doubt, to a great extent, to the 
w bh which the teachers throughout the 
bl e ^ 3Ve favored us. We have tried in every possi- 
tatenft 111161 ^ ^ r ° Ve wort by of this support. It is onr 
* me j.° n to continue carefully and diligently on the 
taes, 80 that there will be no reason for its with¬ 


drawal. We are doing our utmost to make the journal 
more valuable to the teachers and students with each 
issue. We will continue the enlarged issue, supplements 
will be given from time to time as promised, and we are 
corresponding continually with the greatest writers, 
teachers, and thinkers on musical subjects with regard 
to their future contributions to our pages. Onr reputa¬ 
tion has been that this journal is the most valuable of its 
kind to its constituents of any that has ever been pub¬ 
lished. We hope to uphold this opinion. 

* * 

* * * 

We will continue to give the same valuable premiums 
for new subscriptions as in the past and trust every one 
of our subscribers, when they renew, will at least try to 
send ns one or more new subscriptions from among their 
musical friends. Send for our complete Premium List. 
We shall also he pleased to send several sample copies to 
assist in obtaining the subscriptions. In addition to the 
regular premiums which you will receive for the sending 
of subscriptions of others to ns, we will offer, during the 
month of March, five dollars’ worth of books selected 
from our catalogue to the person sending the largest club. 
Perhaps, with the addition of one or two names to the 
list which you have already secured, you will be able to 
obtain this additional preminm at no additional cost or 
trouble to yourself at all. 

* • 

* * * 

We have made a special effort this season to have a 
large and varied line of new Easter services, anthems, 
and songs. We shall be pleased to send sample copies 
on sale, upon application. If yon have not already 
dealt with ns, here is an opportunity to open an account, 
which we should be pleased to do with any of onr sub¬ 
scribers. 

* * _ 

* * * 

EACH month during the teaching season, from No¬ 
vember until May, we send out to those of onr patrons 
and subscribers who desire them, about ten pieces of new 
music ; that is, they are the very latest publications, sent 
to you immediately upon their appearing on the market, 
thus keeping you in touch with the very best and latest 
selections for your pupils. We bill these at an exceed¬ 
ingly low rate, and any that are not disposed of can lie 
returned at the end of the teaching season, in June or 
July, so that the only expense which this is, is the trans¬ 
portation in sending to you, which the extra discount 
we allow more than pays for, if yon only used one or 
two pieces from each bundle. Send to ns for special 
circular on this subject, or let us send yon one month on 
trial. 

***** 

During the present season the business connected 
with this journal, that of supplying the wants of music 
teachers and colleges with everything in the line of 
music, has been very successful. We receive words of 
commendation every day, not only of the good print, etc., 
in the editions which we publish, but also of our liberal 
terms and discounts, not to mention the most important 
of all that of promptness. It is onr aim to attend to 
all orders, to as great an extent as possible, the same day 
on which they are received. We do this, and no matter 
whether the order is received at nine o'clock in the 
morning or at six o’clock in the evening it receives at¬ 
tention immediately. This has meant, in order to fulfil 
onr intention, that our force has been increased since 
the opening of the season twenty per cent. If you have 
not dealt with us, or have had any canse for dissatisfac 
tion elsewhere, we would suggest that yon simply give 
ns a trial ; at least, let us send to you a complete line of 
catalogues, which will cost you nothing but the postal 
card asking for them. 


We have sent to the advance snbscribers during the 
past month the new book by Mr. Sefton, “How to 
Teach : How to Study.” An advertisement of this work 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. This has been very 
attractively presented from the publisher’s standpoint, 
and we have had a number of commendations from 
those who have had a chance, the short time since it has 
been issued, of examining it. Mr. Sefton is particularly 
well stated for writing on this subject. The work is 
designed as an aid to every teacher. The price is small. 
It retails for fifty cents. 

* • 

* * * 

As this issue goes to press, we are about to send to the 
advance snbscribers two new works,—“First Dance 
Album” and “Third and Fourth Grade Pieces.” An 
advertisement of both of these will also be found in onr 
advertising pages. There is no doubt but that both of 
them will warrant the confidence which onr advance sub¬ 
scribers have placed in them. The first is acollection of 
dances in the first and second grades, making extraordi¬ 
narily pleasing material where something easy is desired. 

The second work is the second of a series which we are 
publishing,—“First and Second Grade Pieces,”—being 
the first designed to accompany Mathews’ “ Standard 
Graded Course,” and has had unprecedented success. 
This collection is just as good and we feel sure that it 
will give as great satisfaction. They are all printed on 
good paper and published in onr usual sulistantial 
manner for books of this kind. 

The “First Dance Album” retails for seventy-five 
cents, and the “Third and Fourth Grade Pieces” for 
one dollar. A liberal discount to the profession. 


During the month we reprinted the second volume 
of Mr. W. S. B. Mathews’ well-known course, “ Studies 
in Phrasing, Memorizing, and Interpretation.” This 
course consists of three books, suitable for use in the 
different grades from the second to the fifth. The work 
represents the fruit of many years’ experience in teach¬ 
ing and the unusnal success in securing the finer quali¬ 
ties of artistic playing and musical intelligence from 
pupils. If you have not used these works, we should 
be pleased to send any or all of them to you on inspec¬ 
tion. 

Another work reprinted during the past month is onr 
popular edition of the thirty selected Studies of Stephen 
Heller. Our edition is selected from Op. 45, 46, and 47. 
They have been revised and edited by the leading teach¬ 
ers of the country, and the whole set is closely graded, 
and no finer edition of these favorite studies has ever 
been published. They have had a very large sale. 

***** 

We would draw attention to the notice, in another 
column in this issue, of our prizes, both for musical 
writers and composers. Full particulars will there be 
found. Our efforts in this direction before have drawn 
forth a great deal of talent, perhaps unknown even to 
those who possessed it. We have already heard from 
quite a number of musical writers and we hope to hear 
from all who have any desire to compete. 


In accordance with our January issue we herewith 
announce the winners of the special prizes offered for the 
three largest clubs of subscriliers sent in during the 
month of January. The third prize has been duplicated, 
as two parties sent in exactly the same number. The 
winners arc: 

First Prize.- Miss Carrie Bordlemay, Lebanon, Pa. 

Second Prize .—Miss H. E. Crolius, New York City. 

Third Prize .—Miss Adelaide Packard, New Albany, 
Ind., Mr. J. E. P. Aldous, Hamilton, Out., Canada. 

We are glad to say that these prizes have been quite a 
stimulus to teachers. Many have sent in large clubs, 
and while only a few could succeed in winning a special 
prize, the usual cash commission which has been allowed 
is quite liberal, and this, with the benefit the subscribers 
will derive, we trust will compensate all for the efforts 
they have made. We will offer special prizes from time 
to time, and trust that the active interest of our friends 
will not lag. 
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Some of our subscribers have complained because we 
have printed, in onr musical supplement, pieces in an 
abridged shape. To these we would say that we 
always try to make the signs for repetition—D. C. and 
D. S.—very plain, so that any one may know how the 
piece is to be played. It must also be remembered that 
in printing a large number of copies it is not policy to 
waste pages. If by marking a piece D. C. or D. S. we 
can save two pages, and devote that to another piece, 
why should we not do so ? The very best and the most 
for the money is our policy. 

* * 

* * * 

Ever v indication points to a large advance sale for 
Dr. Clarke's new work on harmony. The printers are 
turning the proof in rapidly, and we cau promise a book 
that will be made up iu the very best style, the matter 
on each page arranged in such manner that one glance of 
the eye will make the student acquainted with the most 
essential details—a factor in book-making that is of the 
utmost importance to the student, who should not be 
hampered with the labor of reading through a mass of 
matter in order to reach the special principle involved. 

• * 

* * * 

— Mb. Sousa has often told how he gets inspiration for 
his marches. He says it usually comes on a Fourth of 
July or Memorial Hay, when he hears a band play and 
watches Roldiers parading. The feeling of patriotism, or 
brotherhood, or whatever it is that softens the heart over 
a specially splendid military spectacle, seizes upon him. 
Pretty soon, when the band music dies in the ear, Mr. 
Sousa begins inwardly to whistle a new tune. He drums 
it off on the piano, and in a few months all America is 
whistling it with him. 

• * 

• • * 

Our “Standard Graded Course of Studies,” in ten 

grades, one book to each grade, compiled by Mr. W. S. 

11. Mathews, still continues its steady, large sale among 

the beat teachers throughout the country. There is no 

doubt but that this set of studies is the most useful 

and beat adapted for the purpose of any that have ever 

been issued. The work has been done eutirely by Mr. 

Mathews, using one system throughout, which item 

alone is a most valuable one. They retail at $1 each, 

npon which we allow our usual sheet-music discount. 

We should he pleased to send any or all of the volumes 

to any of onr subscribers who desire to look over them, 

with no guarantee of their sale. We feel sure you will 

like them alter once examining them, and that yon will 

use them at the very first opportunity. 

_ # _ * 

* * * 

Movable Musical Notation” is proving an indis¬ 
pensable help to those teachers who wish their pupils to 
really enjoy note-learning, intervals, beginnings of com¬ 
positions. etc. 

Its mutable character and enlarged proportions attract 
at once, and any knowledge which makes it possible to 

“p/«y <« little longer" with the notation is eagerly 
received. 

besides two charts with the printed staff, the parti¬ 
tioned box contains all the characters of notation made 
<>t black rardlxiard. There are several ingenious devices 
simplifying the manipulation of these, such as notes 
with larger lines tlirongh, above, and below them, and 
the “chord note.” 

Price of box, $11. On. 

1 - - 

MUSIC IN THIS ISSUE. 

“ Hr MORKSKK.” by Fritz Kanffman, is a fair example 
of music of this character—not humorous in the ordinary 
sense of the word, meaning fanny, bat conveying a spirit 
of lightness and gaiety. The opening strain in the left 
Irnnd may well stand for the village ba*oon player, whom 
Beethoven introduced in the scherzo of the Fifth Sym¬ 
phony. The staccato marks should be carefully observed. 

he middle portion in F soggests an airy lightness and 
grace that mast be brought out, while the three staccato 
notes for the right hand might be played with a sug¬ 
gestion of hesitation, such as might lie used in ballet 
mnair Hnmor is possible in music only if the player 
himself places the various parts in proper relation. 


THE ETUDE 


Raff’s music is, with but little exception, thoroughly 
melodious and pleasing. The excerpt from a movement 
in his suite in G minor (Op. 162) for pianoforte, which 
we print in this number, shows all of Raff’s leading 
characteristics and also the peculiar features which dis¬ 
tinguish the “ Liindler” of German rural districts. “ A 
Rustic Dance,” with its flowing melodious opening, 
gradually working up to a more vigorous theme and then 
sinking back to a quieter mood again, displays the sim¬ 
ple, unaffected life of the common people, whose joy and 
recreation is in the village dance and open-air festivities. 

Another waltz, but very different in style from the 
first one, is “ Yalse Sentimentale ” by Charles Mayer. 
It is a true drawing-room piece and breathes the air of 
refined, polished society, a circle in which the composer, 
himself a finished player, was a great favorite. The 
melody should be clearly defined and brought out, not in 
the style of apiece which is to accompany dancing, bntin 
such manner as to portray the spirit of the waltz in a 
polished way. It must be remembered that a difference 
exists between the two styles of composition, the latter 
being a much more artistic form, admitting of a great 
variety in interpretation. 

What a favorite is the dainty little “ Gavotte,” from 
Ambroise Thomas’ celebrated opera “ Mignon ! ” Once 
heard, the captivating melody never leaves one entirely, 
but exists in a more or less elusive form that is at times 
perfectly tantalizing. The piece is worthy of stndy and 
careful practice, and, indeed, needs it to insure an artistic 
rendering. The reiterated notes in the left hand must 
not have too great prominence, and the phrasing in the 
melody, which follows the original voice part, is to be 
closely observed. The piece will never grow old to yon. 

Mozart was able to write the characteristic rhythmic 
and melodic figures of any people, and has left ns more 
than a few examples of such music. The “Turkish 
Rondo” in A minor which forms the finale to the sonata 
beginning with a theme and variations in A major is not 
to lie rendered in a sleepy, slow, smooth style, but rather 
with a semi-barbaric rnggedness and wildness suggestive 
of the clash of cymbals, the beat of drums, even firing 
of muskets, such as accompanies the military music of 
the Turkish and Arabian people. The rhythmic and 
dynamic effects are to be boldly carried ont, since they 
are thoroughly characteristic. 


..‘•cuv.ucx, iuni iur rnesocia 

circle, we offer a brilliant four-hand piece, “ La Premier! 
Dansense,” by Zitterbart. The flavor of the stage, o; 
spangles and laces, of an intricate maze of evolutions 
pirouetting of all kinds, is distinctly to he traced in this 
piece. One can even feel the changing tone-color of the 
various orchestral instruments in this piece. We urge 
that it be played with life and plenty of “go,” even at 
if it were the music of one portion of a ballet spectacle 
These suggestions are made for the benefit of the imagina¬ 
tive pupil and those who find help iu ideas for a poetic 
reading of a composition. It is possible to get variety ol 
rendering by using characteristic styles of execution such 
as are found in various instruments, the string band 
wood-wind, or brass. ’ 

“Quietude.” The idea is one that lends itself readily 

to poetic and to musical treatment, and so to song 
Mr. Greene has given an artistic rendering to a poetic 
text, and written a song that should be useful, especially 
to teachers and students of vocal music. The “ talking 
on a tune ” which the song demands in some places 
w. tax the technic of a singer, yet should promote ease 
to play accompanist has an important part 

Now when the spirit of the nation is stirred by the 
conrse of poht.cal events, the force of music is not to he 
shgbted as a means of stimulating patriotic fire, and it 
«not astonishing that expression should be found in a 

Zi , e - The “ Volnnteer ” —h and two-gtep 

Those of The Etude readers who pay attention to tto> 
>>-*-. 

French forms of verse, such as the rondeau, rondel, trio¬ 


let, etc. Mr. Nicholas Douty, a favorite tenor and 
teacher, of Philadelphia, has set to music a dainty triolet 
—“Rose Kissed Me To-day.” The music speaks for 
itself and needs no interpretation from the writer. The 
song is adapted to a tenor or a mezzo-soprano voice 
Delicacy and fineness of treatment are absolutely neces¬ 
sary in rendering this song. 



Teachers snd students will find in E. M. Sefton’s 
“ How to Teach : How to Stndy ” many helpful sugges¬ 
tions. The plan of frequent interrogation 1 have found 
to be the only one giving evidence of a child’s recep¬ 
tivity of instruction. The chapter on child nature is 
especially interesting. Mbs. R. A. Boyett. 

I do feel that I want to express my delight with Mr. 
Sefton’s valuable little work, “ How to Teach : How to 
Study.” One does not know how to put it aside, nor 
where to find a stopping place either. And it is so’rich 
in thought too, one returns for renewed drafts with 
avidity. Those not in possession can not know their 
loss. I bespeak its doing much good. 

Mrs. S. Buffum. 

Have received Sefton’s “How to Teach: How to 
Study,” and Iain delighted with it. I feel certain it 
will prove helpful not only to youvg teachers but to 
those of more experience. Miss Julia Chapman. 

“How to Teach : How to Stndy ” has been a source of 
comfort as well as advice to me already, even though I 
have had it but a short time. Every yoxxng teacher, especi¬ 
ally, should possess a copy of this little friend. 

Lillie M. Baker. 

I am perfectly delighted with The Etude ; it is the 
most valuable journal I possess. Ella Famplin. 

Your magazine, The Etude, has been of great help to 
me, and I have profited by its tested suggestions. 

Florence V. Cantikny. 

I received “ Alcestis” to-day, and am so well pleased 
with it that I hasten to get this order in before y Onr holi¬ 
day offer expires. M. Katharine Thomas. 

I received Clarke’s “ Dictionary ” last week. Think 
it a valuable book and am very glad to have it. 

Martha E. Almy. 

My patrons are very much pleased with the plain 
print and good quality of paper of your music. 

Bess L. Spring. 

I have pursued yonr New Exercises in the “Construc¬ 
tion of Melodies ” with great interest. I should think 
the book would be of great value to students of composi¬ 
tion and have no donbt I shall be able to make use of it 
in my own classes in this institution, the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. It certainly fill* 
a niche which is not already taken np, either by the 
stndy of Harmony or of Counterpoint, and I shall be 
very glad to recommend it to my pupils. 

G. W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Morris’ “Writing Primer ” which you sent for inspec¬ 
tion, has been received and duly inspected. I an) so 
well pleased with the work that I have decided to nse it 
in my class. Miss L. W. Dennis. 

I am delighted with your publications and enjoy nsing 
them for my pupils very much. M. L. Long. 

The volume of “ Standard English Songs ” reached me 
some time ago. and I am very much pleased with the 
collection of songs it contains. Marian BoNNKLL- 

The two games, “Aliegrando” and “Musical 
Authors,” have come. I am delighted with both. 

Pearl Rodgers Biggs. 

These special offers of new works I have generally 
taken advantage of, and they are a mine. 

Teresa Vandenbubgh. 

y onr mail facilities are excellent. I have never 
with any music house that is so prompt in sending 
music as yours. Mrs. W. D. McQueen. 

I received the “Foundation Studies ” and think that 
all that has been said in its favor is sound truth. I* 
sure that I shall enjoy teaching from it and my 1*’ 
pupil is delighted with her “first duet.” 

Bessie V. PhinneY. 
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t lnve been using “ Foundation Materials ” ever since 
it was published, having received a copy per advance 
Iter and consider it the liest book tor beginneis 1 have 
ora,; „„ MissC. B. Jennings. 

ever seen. 

T wish to tell yon how pleased I am witli Landon’s 
“Foundation Materials.” It fills a long-felt want, and 
i, both instructive and remarkably pleasing 

Mrs. L. W. Armstrong. 


The hook, “European Reminiscences,” I received a 
few days a“o and I am delighted with it. It is so fresh 

and spicy and withal instructive. 

y Martha D. W. Wheeler. 


I wish to tell you how very much I have enjoyed 
“Enrop p an Reminiscences,” by ELon. I have lound it 
a hook full of interest from beginning to eud, and a story 
charmingly told. I should recommend it to any one, 
whether musician or otherwise. Helen E. Hicks. 


Am more than pleased with “ Touch and Technic,” by 
Dr. Win. Mason. Josephine Fitz Gerald. 


I find Miss Shimer’s work, “Introductory to Touch 
and Technic,” an able and clear exposition of the princi- 
‘ples and ideas upon which the latter is based, and shall 
certainly use it for preparatory work. 

A. Marik Merrick. 



Notices for this column inserted at 3 cents aword foroneinsertion, 
payable in advance. Copy must be received by the 20th of the 
previous month to insure publication in the next number. 


A VOCAL TEACHER IN A NORTHERN COLLEGE 
wishes a similar position in the South. Conser¬ 
vatory gradnate also in piano. Address “ Vocalist,” care 
of The Etude. 


riONTRALTO SINGER AND ACCOMPANIST OF 
'D experience desires position with first-class Ladies' 
Quartet Company. References. P. P. R., care The 
Etude. 


CORRECTION OF MUSIC MSS. A SPECIALTY. 
V Albert W. Borst, 36U0 Hamilton Street, Phila., Pa. 


TkR. ROBERT GOLDBECK, AT 4104 DREXEL 
y Boulevard, Chicago, desires to say to the readers 
of The Etude that he will be glad to help them in their 
Musical studies, if they will write to him. 


POR SALE, CHEAP—VIRGIL CLAVIER AND 
J- TMhnicon. In perfect condition. Address (Miss) 
• ( - ar ' )u tt, 2107 Venango Street, Phila., Pa. 


]\f R - HENRY W. DUNHAM WISHES AS FAR AS 
’ possible to secure the addresses of his former 
pupils. WiU all such who chance to read this kindly 
PJ. Address New England Conservatory, Franklin 
Square, Boston, Mass. 


'pHE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MUSICIANS, 
tin V > *‘! ce * n Re k iU 'd to Examinations. The examina- 
8 . so * Hie A C. M. will be held in New York city and 
24th ° , r P'aops as ma.v he desirable, on June 21st to 
r ’ 'oomsive, instead of on June 13th to 17th as hereto- 
q—.. a . nn0UD<e< ^ For information address Wm. B. Wait, 
41- Ninth Avenue, New York. 

T C n RL WH1TMER DESIRES A POSITION AS 
4:0*w y ri::in ' s t and Choirmaster. References. Address 
__ ' - Queen Street, Lancaster, Pa. 

^7"ANTED—A SPINET OR HARPSICHORD IN 
uric* COQ< lition. Address, with particulars and 

PyVK F. W, care of The Etude. 
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LATEST 

Sheet-Music Publications. 

THEODORE PRESSER, Philadelphia. 


2349. Gobbaerts, L. Characteristic Stud¬ 

ies selected from Cp. 44 (Etudes 

Characteristiques). Edited by- 

Wilson G. Smith. Grade IV. 125 

For the student of technic and for the teacher who 
is seeking studies that combine qualities that will 
advance, at one and the same time, mechanical pro¬ 
ficiency and inculcate musical taste and understand¬ 
ing, for such we have provided a work which contains 
the cream of two books, selected and carefully edited 
by Wilson G. Smith. It introduces various styles of 
technical work, octaves, thirds, arpeggios, passage 
work, etc., each special style being the esseutiai figure 
in a separate study. 

2350. Smith, Wilson G. Op. 77. Laugh¬ 

ing- Waters (Fantansie Etude). 

Grade VII. 60 

A little triplet figure gives the character to this 
piece, and as worked up in the first part gives a 
pleasing effect of the continuous lapping of the waves. 

The second theme, a melody in the treble with a soft 
accompaniment in the inner part, forms a delightful 
contrast to the first, and, as indicated by the com¬ 
poser, represents the mermaid’s song. 

2351. Malmene, W. The Brook (Song 

for Medium Voice, d-g). Grade III, 40 

This song, thetext being by W. R. Schuyler, closely 
follows the idea of the poem, and has a smooth flow¬ 
ing character that thoroughly suggests “thebrook.” 

It is not difficult in the voice part, hut the accompani¬ 
ment requires a careful rendering in order to bring 
out the tone effect. 


2352. Moezkowski, M. Op. 36, No. 6. 

Sparks (Etincelles). Grade VIII. 

Tliis piece needs no explanation, except to say Ibat 
it is a brilliant drawing-room or concert-piece of the 
scherzo tvpe, as mav4>e inferred from the title. 
Alternation of the hands, both in chords and in 
passage-work, and a great deal of staccato give the 
lightness of the modern scherzo. The editor’s work 
is thorough and full of detail. 

2353. Ascher, J. Op. 69, No. 24. Petit 

Galop (Militaire). Grade II. 

The techuical demands, while not great, are interest¬ 
ing, the first pari introducing reiterated notes, and 
short, snappy phrases, the trio having a smooth legato 
character. There is considerable use of staccato 
finger action and arm stroke in alternation. 

2354. Hiller, P. Op. 61, No. 7. Santa 

Claus Is Coming (Der Ruprecht 

kommt). Grade I.. : . 

A little piece for the yonng slndent. with plenty of 
snap and dash, and useful, stimulating work for the 
left hand, a striking rhythmical figure being fracly 
used. It may also serve as for the si^ht-reading 
class. 


55. Mozart, W. A. Don Juan Minuet. 

Grade I. 

This is an especially good piece to give to young 
pupils as an example of the works of one of the mas¬ 
ters of music, thus to accustom them to the test to 
l, e had. Hie special features are iterated thirds and 
sixths, staccato for the right hand, and broken chords 
iu sixteenth-notes in the left. Introduce ymtr pupl s 
to Mozart. This piece may also be used in the sight- 
reading class. 

56. Held, Ernst. In the Adirondack 

Mountains. (Musical Sketches.) 
I On the Trail to Camp. 2. 
Around the Campfire. 3. Forest 
Voices. 4. Moonlight on the 
Lake. 5 The Trout Stream. 6. 
The Rainy Day. 7. The Deer 
Hunt. 8. Farewell to the Woods. 
Grade IV. 

These little sketches are ail very short, each intro- 
ducinTsome theme, descriptive of the experiences of 
.summer vacation in the "sportsman's paradise.” 
fIci” has a note to indicate the idea or scene 10 be dc- 

scribed. 

57. Knight, T. H. Silvery Rocket (Ca- 

price). Grade III. 

An easv piece of the salon-music style. The first 

theme is developed in an ime.estingmanner followed 
hr a somewhat bolder semi-march movement.thema 

• lurn to the first theme and a melodious coda. Hie 
frwinent use of chords, In chan ring po*d- 
Uons tir the^eft hand, afford good drill in locating 
notes on the keyboard. 

58 Geibel. Adam. The Governor March 
(Two-Step). Arranged for Four 
HandsbyR. Goerdeler. Gradelll... 

A St rone brilliant arrangement of a popular march 
carefully observed. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 

FOR 

Music Teachers Only. 

E. T. Pauli Music Co.’s 
Publications, at at at at 


We want every Music Teacher in this country 

who uses a good grade of popular music-teaching 

pieces to have copies of the following: 

No. 1. BEN HUR CHARIOT RACE MARCH. 
By E. T. Pauli. 

This is without exception one of the best and most 
popular marches of the present day. A splendid teach¬ 
ing piece, now being osed by thousands of teachers. A 
universal favorite. Fine Bass Solo. Try it. 

No. 2. CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 
MARCH. By E. T. PanU. 

This is a companion piece to the Chariot Race, about 
No. 4 Grade. A magnificent piano piece; stdendid intro¬ 
duction ; very brilliant throughout; great finale. A copy 
of this piece should be in the hands of every mubic 
teacher. 

No. 3. NEW YORK AND CONEY ISLAND 
MARCH AND TWO-STEP. By E. T. 
Pauli. 

This piece is written in six-eight time, having a bright 
catchy swing to the melody. A special feature of this 
piece is a fine Bass Solo, probably one of the best found 
in any populur composition ; a piece that everybody likes. 

No. 4. AQACERIE (Enticement). By Ion 
Arnold. 

This piece comes under the bend of light classics; 
makes one of the best teaching pieces now published; 
style of piece is very similar to Louis Du Bal; should 
become very popular. 

No. 5. QUEEN OF BEAUTY WALTZES. By 
Otto Heinzman. 

This is without exception the prettiest set of waltzes 
published in years, about No. 8 tirade; very melodious 
and well written. We recommend this piece to the 
attention of teachers, believing it to he specially well 
adapted for teaching purposes. 

No. 6. AMERICA FOREVER ! MARCH. By E. 
T. PauU. 

The latest, greatest, and best march ever written by 
Mr. PauU. Twenty thousand copies printed the first 
issne; a bright, stirring composition ; good from start to 
finish. The fittnle gives a special treatment of the tune 
“ America,” that makes it thrilling and effective. Don't 
fail to order a copy of this piece. 


SEE WHAT WE OFFER. 

We believe the above pieces to be the best 
published in their class, and in order to introduce 
them fully and give the readers of Tiib Etude an 
opportunity to obtain them at special low rates, 
we agree to furnish any one copy selected for 25 
cents, or any four copies for 75 cents, or all six 
copies for $1.00. This is less than wholesale rates. 
In making an order be sure to mention this “ ad ” 
in The Etude, otherwise the rate will he 25 cents 
a copy throughout. Our editions are the hand¬ 
somest issued by any publisher; amounts for less 
than $1.00 can he sent in postage stamps. Make 
out a sample order and write for full catalogue 
containing 30 pages of music, sent free, postpaid. 
Address all orders and communications to the 
Publishers. 

E. T. PAULL MUSIC CO., 

44 West 29th St., New York. 
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THE etude 


FINE COLLECTIONS FOR 
TEACHING PURPOSES... 


tanfcarfc first an<> Second (Srafce 
pieces ************ 


tanbarb GIMrb anb fourth 6rabe 
pieces ************ 


Compiled for the Piano by 

W. S. B. JVI flTHE WS. 

j* j* j* 

Designed to accompany the celebrated and 
universally used Standard Graded Course of 
Studies by the same compiler. 

jt jt 

No more valuable books of compositions have ever been 
published—culled and selected from the best teaching 
material in their respective grades; in all piano liter¬ 
ature—popular classical and semi-classical—something 
suitable for any pupil in addition to that contained in 
the regular course. 

Price of eacb, * = = 51.00. 

Durably and Substantially Bound. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


FOR ALL WHO TEACH 


| How to Teach 
* How to Study 

+ + BY E. 7UY. SEFTON 

price, s = 50 Cents 


Ttuo Collections of 

Standard and Popular Songs. 




THE 

Latest Books 


FOR 


PIANO PUPILS. 

INTERVALS, CHORDS, AND 
EAR TRAINING. 

By Jean Pnrkman Brown. A simple yet 
thorough set of exercises and exnmples in rudi¬ 
mentary harmony. Written for the use of young 
pupils. Endorsed by the press and leading pro¬ 
fessional teachers of Boston. Price $ 1 . 00 . 

PIANO CLASSICS. Vol. HI. 

A collection of the best works of modern com¬ 
posers. Handsomely printed and bound. Large 
sheet music size. Price $r.oo. 

EASY PIECES IN EASY KEYS. 

A collection of pianoforte pieces for young 
pupils selected from the best of recent publi 
cations. Price 50 cents. 

TONE PICTURES. 

By Josef Low. A collection of twenty three 
delightful pianoforte duets for pupil and teacher 
or older pupil. Prime part within the compass 
of five keys. Price 75 cents. 

MOTHER GOOSE SONGS WITH¬ 
OUT WORDS. 

A book or seventy easy pianoforte solos era 
bodying the spirit of the famous rhymes. A 
unique and excellent work. Price $ 1 . 25 . 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 

453-463 Washington Street, - Boston. 


The young teacher, or one about to enter the profession 
is in need of guidance quite as much as the pupil. Very 
little has been put in book form that relates to the 
teacher’s work. Mr. Sefton has had extended experience 
in training young teachers. His efforts in the normal 
field have been very successful. His “ Teachers’ Class 
Book ” is generally used by teachers who wish a system 
atic record. This is a work designed to aid the teacher. 
It touches on every phase of teaching. Every difficulty 
which confronts the teacher is met. It were better that 
even the older teacher studied the book. There is such 
a thing as doing a thing for years, and doing it wrong 
unconsciously. He is the best teacher who is most anx¬ 
ious to improve his method of imparting knowledge, and 
be prepared to receive advice. It relates solely to the 
idea of how to get the best work out of the pupil. 


t>y 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


R Charming 

JVTusieal Novel 




•*- 


Blcestte 

•OOO'CJ <c»o ,<-» 


kiw voss: 

C. H. Ditson & Co. 


philadclphia : 

J. E. Ditson & Co. 


The Tale of a Musician’s Career. 

This novel is one of the best musical tales in all liter¬ 
ature. The plot, of absorbing interest, is sustained 
throughout. The impression left on the reader is most 
beneficial to higher musical study. 

Price, Bound In Cloth and Gold, $1.00. 

PUBLISHED BY 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


8,000 SOLD. 


=30= 


SELECTED STUDIES. 

BY STEPHEN HELLER. 

Selected from Opus 45, 46, and 47 . 

PRICE ti.50. 

Revised by Albert Ross Parsons, Calvin B. Cady, 
Arthnr Foote, Edward Baxter Perry, John S. Tan 
Cleve, W Ilson 6. Smith, and Charles W. Landon. 

These 6 tudea are carefully fingered and phrased 
metronome marks given, use of pedal made cfear and 

Sn-2 ea ? h one “ described, named, and anno 
tated, the remarks containing valuable hints and sneees 
M , t0 ,^ nch > ‘rtjle. and methods of study. This it 
the finest edition of these valuable fitudes ever published. 
Address Publisher. 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1708 Chestnut Street, . Philadelphia, Pa 

MUSIC WRITING PENS 

tass Price ®® ctj! doMD, net. 

THEO. PRESSER, 

1708 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S 

S 



TANDARD ENGLISH SONGS... 
TANDARD SONGS 0 BALLADS 





Pidee 75 Cents Each . 




The first contains all that is good in English song liter¬ 
ature—67 songs by the best writers. 

The second contains popular songs by the best English 
composers, also such as Gounod, Pinsnti, Tosti, etc. 

Both volumes are embellished by beautiful title pages 
containing eight good portraits of the most celebrated 
song writers. Good paper and printing make the volumes 
all that could be desired. 

Address the Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


E^Tl ance M us i c 

jfn'st ©mice HIbum. 

-• 0 ^ 0 *- 

PRICE 75 CENTS. 

— •• 0 ^ 0 *- 
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HIlHXHriDER IWeARTHUFJ, 
Author of 

“ Rubinstein,” a Biography; 
“Irish Rebels,” etc. 
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Pianoforte 
Study... 

Hints 
Piano 
Playing. 

Attractively Bound in Cloth, $ 1 . 25 . 
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VERY phase of piano study and playing has 
been touched in this well-known writer s 
entertaining and instructive style; a result 
of a survey of the entire field of piano study by 
one whose experience and opportunities have 
been exceptional. This work will be found to be 
a veritable inspiration to every one interested in 
any way in the pianoforte or piano playing. A 
hook for every earnest student of the piano by a 
person eminently fitted for writing such a book. 
Alexander McArthur has had a more extensive 
eperience and better opportunities than it _ is 
ldom the fortune of any one person to gbtain^ 
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having had access to the most artistic courts of 
Europe since an early age, and was private secre- 
tar 7 t° Rubinstein the last five years of his life, 
writing the most authentic biography of lxini 
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THE WORK CONSISTS OF 

PART 1. The Masters and Their Music. 

PART II. Modern Masters and American Composers 

j* j* A 

Y" he First Part contains material for Ten Musical 
Evenings or Classes, consisting of Biograph¬ 
ical and Critioal Annotations, carefully selected Musical 
Illustrations, etc., relating to Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Schubert. Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Schumann, and Lisxt; calculated to ehow what kind 
of music they wrote, the relations and differences be¬ 
tween the composers, and to give an idea of the true 
place of each in Musical Art. 

There is also in addition a Second Part, contain¬ 
ing Six Musical Evenings or Programs, prepared with 
equal care upon Brahms. Qrieg, Qottechalk and Mason. 
Mac Dotcell, Arthur Foote and Mrs. li. II A Beach , 
Scharwtnka. Jensen and Padcrcicski. Rubinstein and 
Tschaikotcsky, and miscellaneous programs of American 
Composers. 
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